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” 


~ JESS, SAID DICK ORCIL, SUD VENLY, I SHOULD LIKE TO Teil. YOU M7 


’ 
WHITE JASMIN. | walked slowly up the gravel drive and knocked at | 
the broad door which in itself seemed to testify to | 
| the inteuse propriety and decorum of the teuante | 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


} 

of Fim Lodge. 

| - There is a great deal of character Ctsp'ayed in 

! “double knocks.” 

CHAPTER [. | his one was faltering aud hesitating, as though | 

? was a large substantial-looking house, stand- | the owner of the hand knew he would ve an ut 

in & pleasant garden,-aad approached by a | welcome guest, and hated the errand on which | 

uriage drive, just. the sort of place an | nevertheless sheer necessity had compelled hic to | 
tver.ises as a “Desirable Family Resi- | come on this sweet spring evening. 

* and just the sort of a place that carries A neat parlour-maid opened the door--houes 
rosperity written plainly on its appearance, | of the type of Elm Lodge always have neat 
The civsely-clipped hedge, the velvet lawn, the | parlour-raaids—and looked askance at the in- 

a flower-beds, the faultleas brightness of the | truder. 
windows, all spoke of an assured income. Seven o'clock waa not the correct hour for 
these “ Family Residences” are to be found by callers, and the parlour-muid was nothing if not 
omens ih the suburbs--their name ia legion. | correct. 
‘hey are generally inhabited by some weil-to-do | ‘Is Mr. Mertonat home?” 
, | Yos: but he’s at dinner, sir. ' 
*ho are content to live within their means and | A distinct pause came before the last word 
‘void speculation—extremely prosvic common- | which was impelled at last by something in the 
P'ace people, ‘but eminently respectable. | visitor’a manner, which Conquered the contempt 
in a May evening, when the chestnuts were | a well-trained servant musi feel for anyone wear 
vlcow, aod ‘the beds were gay with tulips,s | ing a cost shiny at the seame and distinctly 
tail man, with bowed Ggure and shabby coat, | frayed at the edge of the cuffs, 





| uothing of ali thie. 


| were playing teunis. 


{ will wait.” Then as the maid began some 


“Tam aure he will see me. My name 


lemur 

is Dene.” 
The parlour-maid showed him inte a littie room 

ie end of the halla room furnished wit! 

articles too shabby for the grander apartments, 

The sofa was old and springless, the table ricketty, 


- | the carpet faded ; but Alan Dene seemed to notice 


Ho went to the window and 
ue garden where two childrev 
Then he turned to the 
mantelpiece, over which hung the fuded photo- 
graph of a lady dressed in the style of many yeurs 
before. 

The shaLby man gave a sigh, and drew his worn 
coat-sleeve quickly across his eyes, That lady 
bad been his mother— mother, too, of the pros: 
porous owner of Elm Lodge, fer James Merton 
and Alan Deve were haif->rothers. 

The visitor waited a long time—very long it 
seemed to him—then the door opened, and some 
oreecamein, A tall broad-shouldered man, stout 
aud strong, with a fresh, healthy colour in his 
cheeks ; just the picture of a prosperous well-to- 
do middle-class Englishman. 

There might have been Gfteen years between 


looked out into 
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ao oe 
e f brothers 1 ad of three, so frail and | 
i did the elder appear in contrast. 
* Ah, it you, Alan! IL balf feared so from | 
¥ the servant said.” | 
t sncouraging reception was it. Alan 
Dene pressed down the lump iu his throat which | 
seerned to choke him, aud answered, ] 
‘* Yes is a long time since we met; but I} 
> Cor might t k you todo me a favour, 
ar mother’s sake, 
Involuntarily James Merton's haud closed over 
hie ket, he thought instinctively of money--- 
hat his half-bri ther had come a-beyging | 
low \ he said, coldly ; “I can’t 
say i am glad to see you, for 1 expect it is vie old | 
story, and you have only come hsre to tell of | 
failure aud trouble: but since you are here sit | 
lown, Have you dined ¢ ’ | 
} uldy’t eat anything, thank you,” said 
Alon, evading ® more direct answer; “I aia in 
tri ié | 
r. Merton did uot look in the least surprised, | 
had expected nothing else. Only one thing | 
kept him fre aying 30, aod that was the strange, | 
pio i look ov Alau’s iace. It seemed to James | 
that his half-bruther must be il! to have that 


errible grey shadow over his features, and the 
nocesaful man wes not brutal, only hard. 
nust have a glass of wine,” he said, in a 








ve you Jook tired.’ 
He che wine hinmeelf and watched 
while ik it; it brongh: a faint fuch of 
lour to the hollk heeks, and Mr, Morton felt 
jore® al Chee 
‘Now, what is it?” he asked, briskly; "the 
d, old story, I suppore—-money ? 
How any years ie it since we met 
eA st?” 
Fifteen, no twenty ; the last time was whe: 
mother died ; you came to her funeral,’ 


Alan nedded 


ur father taunted me with the 


ie I had been to him, and I lost my temper. 
{ him I would neve: ask him for another | 
BikPence while [ lived.” 
aes Mertoa alxaost) wished this resolution | 
i included himself, but be only said, slowly,—- 
; 1ot rake vp the past, Alan. The old | 
im was t hard on you, lt grant, but you 
bod given him cause ; and you were the son of a 
an he hased.” 
kuow. Well, Jim, I kept my word; I} 





er asked your iather for another penny, but I | 
have come now te ask you for something more— 
to give & Doo my child,” 
Jan rton started. 
rely you were not so udent as 
in your position it was folly.’ 
‘ne unsuccessful mau shook his head, 
{ was married twenty years ago, Why not, 
if s.¢ was content Lo share my poverty ? you rich 
41 have plenty to fill your lives besides family 
business, friends, pleasure. Why should | 
seek leprive the poor of the joys of wife | 
and chik 
‘ Beca it generally ends iv the wife and 
be kept by someone else,” said 


ever trouble you ; she died 
’ rriage, and with her went 








my only chance of getting on iu life. I have 
1 hopel reckless since, but I've struggled 
’ iekor yr th hild’s sake, Tasmin is just 
vineteen ; ip a little while she will be fatherless | 
7 bomeless too, unless you will take her in,” 
‘ou don’t mean to say you're dangerously 
a) erted James Merton, a spark of brotherly 


kindness piercing the crust of celfishnees which 

ad gathered over his heart, “ Alan, I expect 
e mistaken: you feel down a bit and 
deeponding ; you must have good advice, I'll 
#eac my auctor to see you 


ris head, 





I bave had the best advice in London, Jim 

ir e been an ont patient at one of the 
hospitala for weeks, but it was only yesterday 
they told me the truth, I am dying. Before 
wers of yours are faded,” glancing 

wards the crimson ‘ulipsin the garden, “it 


I shouldn't ‘nind for myself, life 
is hard work te those whom fortune leaves 
Pm zlad 


PG ip Lic race 


trouble and | 


/ one biamed the wif 


| father, 


the burden ; but there’s my little gir!, what’s te 
become of her?” 

James Merton hesitated ; on the one hand an 
extra inmate would make no great difference in 
his expenses, and he longed to set his brother’: 
mind ad rest; but on the other, Him Lodge waa 
an eminently genteel establishment aud held its 
head very high in the little suburban world. 

How could he introduce into his family 9 girl 
whom he bad never seen, who might be the 
veriest Bohemian, of wow he knew absolutely 


nothing, except that she had been brought up by | 


a father whose life had been one long failure} 
Prudence and kindness struggled, and the former 
triumphed, Alas! for poor human nature, it 
often does, 

“ She ie nineteen,” said the well-to-do uncle, in 
a cold matter-of-fact tone; “at her age she 
should surely be able to earn her own living,” 

Alan Dene’s thin face dushed. 

“She has had no advactages,” he said slowly, 

"T could never bear to part with ber, and she 
has hardly a friend in the world ; she would not 
be atiaid of work, poor child, but she would 
have no idea how tw find a situation, and thea, 
while she was finding it, how would she live #” 

Mr. Merton hesitated. 

* You asking a great thing of me,” he said, 
coldly, “1 have a family of my own.” 

“T know. he children playing in the 









T saw tl 
garden ; I thought they would svften your heart 
to my poor Jusiin, I don’t ask you to keep hei 
always, Jim,’ went on pleadingly ; “ oniy let 
her come hery for a few movihe when Iam gone, 
till—ti'l she is used to doing without me, and 
the first burst of her grief has worn off, then if 
your wife would find her « situation she would 
do her best ia it ; she’s uot idle, my Jessie, but 
the world’s a cruel place for @ girl of nineteen 
without « friend.” 

“T will speak o my wife,” said Mr, Merton, 
slowly, “ of course it would concern her closely.” 

“ Of course, but she has children of her own, 
sud so she will be pitiful” 

Mr. Merton gave no sigos of hearing the last 
words, he left the room abruptiy, and went in 
search Of his wife, a wife he 'oved with every 
fibre of his heart and yet had utterly failed to 
make bappy. It wae the general opinion in Clap- 
ham that Mra, Merton had ‘something on he 
mind,’ she was regarded as not nearly good enough 
for her handsome, prosperous husband, 

Everyone fel! instinctively there was a flaw La 
the domestic happiness at Elm Lodge and every- 
, quite forgetting two points 
that should have told in her favour. The children 
and servants worshipped her, and no one had 
heard her utter « complaint of her husband, 

She was sitting in her spacious drawing-room, 
at needlework, 
out of place in the gorgeous apartment 

‘he looked up with something almost like ter- 
ror in ber eyes as the door opened, 

“Is there anything the matter, James {’ 

“T wish you would not start so, Gertrude,” he 
said, irritably, ‘‘anyoue would think you were 
airaid of me, 
ter, and { want you to listen to me attentively.” 

She just bowed her head, a woman of a very 
few words was Gertrude Merton 





ever 


The rich wan told hie story in his own way, | 
not forgetting to mention Alan Dene had been a | 
; ne'er do well all his 


“ 
roa 5 

“He was only two when hia mother married my 
he was brought up exactly in the same 
myself, yet ‘ook at the difference 
” 


nauner 4 

vetween vs. 
“ And you hadn’t seen him for twenty years ?” 
‘No, he and my father never ‘got on,’ and 

death we lost sight of Alan 


’ 
after my mother’s 
entirely.” 

* Are there any Denes living 1” 

“ What ; ” 

|) meant he would perhaps get on better with 
his father’s relations.” 

“ft never heard of any, but it would be too 
late for him to see them, he carries death written 
on his fave. The question is, shall we be bothered 
with this Jasmin }” 

* Yes,” 

‘Do you Alan has 


understand, Gertrude 


nough to lay down } fallen on evil times,-;“PQisigivl may be utterly 
fs fe e . may 
é ar ) 


s\ 





Se 





her.simple white dress, seemed | 


| a-year, even if there are a few drawbacks,’ 


j time of it. 
Yes, there is a great déal the mat- 


wild and uneducated, and if we take her we 
woust keep her till we can find her a situation.” 

“Tf she is very bad we could send her to schoo! 
for a year,” said Mrs. Merton, gravely, “and... 
a curse might fall on your own children, James, 
if we refused 4 shelter to this homeless gir},” 

James shrugged his shoulders. 

“Your sentiments are teo high flown for a 
plain business man, Gertrude. Wil! you come 
and see Alan, he may like to hear your opinion 
from yourself.” 

He expected her vo refuse, but to his surprise, 
she rose at once and went with him to the shabby 
little room where Alan Dene waited, The half- 
brother had expected to see a buxom, high- 
coloured, middie aged matron, rather inclining to 
embonpoint, He knew Jim’s eye to the main 
chance, aud took it for granted he had married 
for money rather than inclination, 

Gertrude was a revelatiou to him, aslight fra- 
gile creature with dark starlike blue eyes, a 


wealth © soft b ack hair and a delicately fair 
compl . tinged with the faintest pink; he: 
white sa of soft woollen stuff followed every 


line of che slender figure. She looked barely 
thirty and was undeniably beautiful, but the 
lonely man’s heart ached for her ; it was not 
happy face ; besides, this woman looked all soul, 
and he knew that matter predominated over spirit 
with his brother James, 

Gertrude went up to the prodigal and put ovt 
her hand, 

* We will do our best for your daughter,” she 
said gravely, “if we caunot make her happy here 
we will send her to achvol te be trained for » 
governess.” 

“You may trust my wife,” put in James a 
little pompously ; ‘she'll be as good as her word, 
und all young people take to her, they always do.” 

Alan Dens felt an instinct that Gertrude would 
be Setter thao her word, he was taken with the 
sweet sad face, but why was it sud he wondered ? 

“Thank you,” he said, gently, taking the 
white hand almost reverently ia his; ‘ your 
kindnews to my Jasmin will be repaid to your 
own children, Mrs, Merton.” 

A. crimson flush swept over her cheek, and her 
husband answered bluntly,— 

"The noisy youngsters you saw just now are 
mine, bai not Gertrude’s, we have only beex 
married three years,” 

“They are good children,” saidj Mrs, Merton 
with a smile, and then she went away leaving 
the half brothers alone, 

“The only romantic thing I ever did,” said 
James little pompously. “Gertrude hadn't a 


, 


J 
| penuy and possessed oue or two disreputable 
| relations, but I’ve never repented. I'd do it over 


again to-morrow.” 

“She has a sweet face,” said Alan, gravely, 
“and she must be brave to undertake the duties 
of a step-mother.” 

“ Ob, a woman doesn’t say no to two thousand 
’ said 
coarsely, “and Gertrude has a very good 
I'm not bad sort of fellow, and it’s 
uot everyone who'd have put up with her family 


| history. I moved here directly after the wedding 
| go as to get out of the way of gossips, 


By the 
way, how’ did you get my address?” 

“ T aaked for it at the office.” 

* Ah |” he did not seem quite pleased, “ Well, 
good-bye, Alan, take care of yourself, Here's 2 
trifle for beef tea and that sort of thing, and 
you can tell the girl we'll look after her.” 

He meant to be kind, He did really, but 
there was a world of patronage in his tone, and 
poor though Alan was, the sovereign slipped into 
his band, hurt him keenly ; there are pin prick 
at every tura for the poor in this hard world 


OUTE , 
CHAPTER II. 


A ure later in the year, a still calos 
evening in June, the place Camberwell Park, che 
characters a man and a girl who had managed ( 
secure undisturbed possession of » green seat 
one of the side walks, 

There was little privacy there, but at lens 


¢ 





| they could speak free from earehot, and without 
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pr evoking the curiosity of Jasmin Done’e land- 

ady. The blow had fallen now, and Alan's 
daugh ter wore a heavy black dress, and a black 
crépe bonnet, which looked altogether too big for 
the small thin face. The funeral had been only 
the day before, and on the morrow Jasmin was 
to go to Elm Lodge to join her new relatione, It 
vas of this she was speaking now. 

‘{ know Unele James tries to be kind,” she 
id, wearily, “and dad wished it ; but oh, you 
caa’t think how much rather [’d have stayed on 
at Mrs. Crumblings; she’d have let me have one 

w for five shillings a week, and I am sure I 

conld have managed to en n enough by my 
em roidery just to live, Tehouldn’t want much 
vou kno ie 

“ And have gone blind in a year or two,” said 
he young man, grayely. “No, Jess, that 
wouldn’t do. You’ be better off with your 
rel tions, only 1 shall miss you, chiid—how 
ly you can’t guess.” 


‘But won’t you eome and see me?” pleaded 
Jasmin. “ Clapham’ 8 not so very far, Hi " 
‘There’ll be 9 barrier worse than dist auce 


hetween us, Jess, Don’t you understand, you'll 

belong to respectable people now, and I’m a 

pariah, Your relations would think my very 
uaintance a disgrace,” 

Her face flushed hotly. 

‘ad trusted you, aad you were very good to 
um,” she protested, 

“Was lt Poor folks can feel for each other 
3no one else can, Oh, Jess, I wish you weren't 
ving away. It seems as if the future will be 
farker when I never see you.” 

And yet it was you who persuaded father to 
ry and find out his brother. I'd much rather 
have struggled on ecomehow, Mr. Cecil.” 

It pays to be respectable,” said the man 
rather bitterly, ‘and you’re so young, Jessie, 
you could never have fought life’s battle by your- 
get 

fam nineteen and you are my friend, Mr. 

eci!, at leash you need to be.” 

‘Your friend always,” be said, 
we may never meet again, anyway it'll be years 
first. Vd like to tell you « story before we 
part,” 

it was & strange friendship which subsisted 
between these two, The November before Alan 
Dene had bean out in a dense fog, and in crosa- 
ing | he road had been knocked down andstunued. 
There were Plenty of other people about, but it 

vas Only the Bohemian who could sp: re time 

and cara ree the sufferer, He had taken Mr. 
Vene to the nearest hospital, waited till the 
surgeon had seen him, and ;then helped him 
tome to the humble lodging in one of the 
pest parts of Camberwell, where the un 
successial moan lived with his shild. 
Peiae that day the acjuaintance ripened. 
Jick Cecil found that Mr, ene’s chief employ- 
luent was copying for law stationers in the City. 
He himself often did a little in the same line, 
and many a weary journey did he save the dying 
man, Then he took to dropping in of an evening 
with email offerings, @ @ newspaper or some tobacco, 
and now aud then be would stay and share the 
hun le supper. Little wonder thar the two 
lonely men, both in a sort failures, were drawn 
towards each other, and when Alan Dene died 
the Buhemian felt as though one of the better 
‘uiiuences of his life had been reuoved. 

Dick never spoke of himself. The Denes 
ga:hered more of his history from what he left 
uusaid than by any thing he told them, He was 
poor. He was evidently alone in the world, He 
had either failed in some undertaking or got into 
ue dire calamity, for it was easy to see he was 
ler a cloud, and that misfottune had blighted 

Lopes. 

Te was guite young, barely twenty-five, bul he 
seed to have no object. in ‘life, nothing to look 
f rward to, noihiug to hope for. He was 
gentleman. His manner and a certain refiaement 
of appearance showed it, but he was desperately 
down oa his luck, that was evident. 
Miss Dene thought Dick Cecil 
and kindest friend ia the world. She clang to 
him for help and advice in the future, and ic was 
& bitter disappointment to her when he told her 


ickly. “ Jess, 








"Sy 








| araln; 


ina 


the best 





Ka 





| their paths niust now be separs ted, and they 
| might never meeb agoin. 

* Jess,” said the Bobemian suddenly, ‘I should 
like to tell you my story, I’ve never breathed a 
word of it toa human creature, but we've beeu 
friends you and I, tittle girl, and I should like 
you to know the truth before we part.” 

She looked at him with her beautiful eyes, 
dark velvety brown eyes, with a worid of wistful 
tenderness in their dept hee 

“T should like to hear it fr 
one thing. We always fe elt, “Yather 
you were unhappy.” 

* Aye,” he said bitterly, “‘ unbappy exough I 
used to think till I knew you and Mr. Dene, 
there was no truth or love left in the warld.” 

The little brown hand crept into his. Jasmin 
had not )sen brought up ia social etiquette. She 
wanted to show Dick she felc for him, and she 
lid so ; that was all 

“1 bad good prospects once,” went on Dick 
slowly, “but for years everything has seamed 
dead against me. I went to Eton and Oxford, 
think of it, Jess, 1 who nowadays can’t afford a 
dinner a)ways.” 

The brown hand tightened its pressure. 
went on. 

“ When i had been a year at Oxford my 
died, and whes his aisirs were enguiré 





Dick, we know 
and I, Laat 


Dick 


father 
l into, we 


knew he had run thr mugh every peuny of his 
fortune. We were beggars, Jess, my sister and 
I; she'd been used to ev@¥thing. and f had had 
au silowance of four hundred a juss for my 
privat 1 expenses. Well, we'd just ten pounds 
| between us and the w orkhouse, il was twenty 
ons, she was a bit older, and engaged to an ollicer 


in the army. He gave her up pretty quickly 
wheu he heard of our ruin, and as sume business 
friends of my father had got mea clerkehip in a 
good firm, we two settled duwn together in 
furnished apartmente.” 
“ Did your sister die!" asked Jess, ¢i 
" She died to me three years a; 
my story in my own way, Jess, 
work, it wasn’t that I was idle, bat 
ment in an office, the irksome duties 
drove me almost frantic, Used t 
I could not bring myself down at once to live on 
forty shillings a week. Large sums of money 
passed through my hands, the temptation was 


awful, and I yielded. Don’t sarink irom me in 
loathing, Jess. 1 was beside myse!f, mad with 
misery and privation ; [ ‘used’ ten pounds, mean 


ing to put it back as soon as 1 contd 2 
curious old necklace whic) was ali lieady ia & 
jeweller’s hands to dispose oi for wa, 

** Luck was dead against me ; the head of the 
firm went over the books x mouth before the 
usual time, of course be discovered the deficit and 
threatened to prosecute me with the utmos: 






mgour of the law, ib was embezzlement, he 
8a aid, and Iebould get a few years penal sery 
tude,’ 

‘ For ten pounds ! " cried Jasmin. 

Yes. i offered him the money sgaia and 


be refused ; the. discovery was wade on 
Saturday, and i thought he cou'd take oo steps 
till the following Monday. I went home aud 
told the whole sto: ry to Pear,” 

* Your sister }’ 

‘Yes ; we had alwaye called her Pearl becsuse 
the name suited her. She was ¥ 
hearted, nothing would satisfy her but 
go to Mr,-—— my employer, and plcad wi 
herself, I felt it could do no good, but ale 
set on it, aud I yielded, His private house was 
at [iford, and I know the houre til! “aEné 
back seemed to me the longest [ bad ever 
mt,” 

‘And she failed }” 

“She brought beck a single line, iciling ime to 
call on him at the office at two o'clock on Mon- 
day. Ishall never forget the white set iook of 
mirery on Pearl’s face as she gave we the note.” 

And then-———” 

Dick went on speaking almost like a 
arean. 
“ Be offered to condone my felony (that was 
how he put it) ov one condition, that I we 
abroad and never tried to force myself on m 
sister's wotice again Do you understand, Jess? 
Pearl was beautiful; he wanted o wife who 


OTORK?U- 





she must 


i hima 





reavure 





| was picking up a hand-to-mouto exi 





every Juxury | 


Was | 
i 





would do him credit ; he offered my pardon as 
her price, but he insisted that I should give her 
up for ever; he would have vo disreputable r: 
lations disgracing his wife. { was to give up the 
only creature in the world who cared for mie to 
secure my escape from prison.” 

“* And you agreed ?” 

“There was uothing else for it 
convicted, what would have 
She was a daily governess, 
a single pupil if it had been known her brother: 
wasa convict | Besides, perhaps it was cowardly, 
I shrank from the thoughts of Portland, 
prison dress and Jabour.” 

“It was not cowardly,” 
ob, what a cruel, hard man he must be. 

“Aye. Well, the bargaiv was struck, wy pas- 
sage to a distant colony taken, anda draft 
hundred pounds on a banker there given me 
brother-in-law elect declared he gave me¢ 
did chance, Then there came a dull rainy day, 
when 1 stood in a gloomy city clurch and saw 
the sacrifice completed. Pear! was lost io me 
for ever, aud the next dxy | sailed for Sydne 
Talk about uw mey bringing a curse, Jess: tho vl 
hundred pounds brought me vothing but misery. 
Thad a fit of wild speculation and lost every 
penny of it; then I sank lower and lower, till 1 
stence as on 
hotel tout down by the harbour where the vessels 
come iu, Thea I had a terrible illness, and when 
I recovered [ had but one feeling, a louging to 
return to Eogland, a home-sickaess so terrible 
that if I had not yielded to it, | believe I should 
have killed myself, I worked my way across as a 
common sailor, and since that I have lived, as 
you know, on my wiis, Sometiucs J get on 
pretty well, at others I am well-nigh starved. I 
haven’t a hope in life, or a friend in the world.” 


“You have me,” said Jasmin, “I sm yow 


if I had been 
becume of Pearl} 


said Jasmin, “ but 


” 


; tay 
a@ splen 


| friend, and oh, don’t yoa think that mon, you 
bro her-ia-law, would releat if you went to him 
now;” 

{ “Tam sure he would not, and Jess, I must 
kee pmy word ; | promised never to eesk them 
out, ‘never to remind Pearl of her worthless 
brother.” 

Jasmin starte 
“You are so clever,’ he said simply, dad 


think if only you 


always said so; don’t yo 
l you would get on ia 


could feel more hopetu 
time,” 

He looked at her passionately 
guessed ahe held the furure of a li 
the Lollow of ber little head. 

“There ie one thing would help me to gel 
on,” he said hoarsely, “ aud only one; just the 
knowledge that your happiness depended on my 
efforts, Jasmin, dear, 


f love you. If l can ture 
over a now leaf, if I can climb back to 


fasmin neve: 
imab lite i 


piace in 


lite T might ask you to sbare, would you come 
to we?” 

You love me?’ 

“T love every hair of your head, I would never 
have apoken, but you are going away. Jdesa, if I 
struggle back to respectability covid you forget 
the past, the dark pa io imy life —cou id you 


marry @ wan wh yt for his sister’a sacrifice, 
would have been a couvict.” 


‘T trust you with all my heart,” said the girl, 


slowly : “and Dick, it was the leaving you huri 
me most in going away. I love you, dear, just 


as you luve me,” 

Ete kissed her once in the gathering g!vor 
Hia voice had a new thrill of hope ae he said,- 

Ay true as the stars above us, Jess, you shall 
never repent your promise, Iii work hard fox 
your dear sake, I'll never rest cil I made a 
home fit for my pure white tower.” 

The clock struck uine when they rose) «1 
was all settled then. 

Jeas was to goto Clapham the next day, and 
keep ber secret. She was not to write te Dick 
lest it should srouse her uncle and aunt's curi- 





osity ; but if ever she wanted him -if ever she 
wasin trouble, she must send for him at one. 
“A line at the oid place will alweys find me, 


No, dear, don’t give me your address, the longing 
to see you might get so strong [ should forg 
prudence perhaps, ‘ond come. 
“T must give it you, Dick, 
parting if you dida’t kaow 


1 couldn't be the 
where I was is, case 


would she have kept 


and uhe 








sweet Caio tertitcvarnder 


a ee eS eee ee 
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her aunt almost ignored her ali through the | 
img formal dinner, Gertrude spoke very ‘Titele, 
ond ber few remarks were addressed to her 
husband. It was a general relief when, with the 
dessert, the two children appeared. Tom, a boy 
nine, with a pleasant, good-tempered face aad 
sunny yellow hair; Letitia, two _— 
sbarp featured gir! with a snub nose and black 
hair which curled naturally in su ch very frizzy 
rings a3 to suggest combined with the dark 
awarthiness of Ler skin, that the iret Mra, 
Merton had had “coloured blood” in her 
veins, 

The successful man seemed proud of his son ; 
the girl took » cheir next her step-mother and 
was evidently fond of her, but a very few 
moments of Letitis’s society convince! Jasmin 
that she was a roguilar little Marplot, and the 
sare of such a precocious, unnatural child must 
he no met burden to such a sensitive nature 
ag Certrude’a. ‘ 

“We will go into the drawing-room,” said 
Mrs Merton prezently. “ Children, it is your 
Ledtime ; wish your cousin good-night.” 

Tom's hand was ready, Lati ia gave an abrupt 
little bow. 

“ She's not my cousin,” enid this 

Granny ard Aunt Maria say 
another be, ggar come to live on pa and ihe money 
ur ma left him. Granny says it’s not at all fair 
to us, and that if pa hedn’t married @ pauper, it 
youldn’t have happened.’ 

A stinging box on the ear from Mr. Merton 
i duced Letitia to howls aud a precipitate 
fight 

Jasmir : guessed he was avenging the insult to 
ile wife, not the taunt to herself. Mra, Merton’s 
colour never changed, she might not have heard 
uly that she ssid to her husband in a low 


Lee 


amiable child. 


so; she’s just 


ft is net the child's fault; she only repeats 
what she hears,” Then, without another werd, 
be ied the way to the drawing-room 

An uncomfortable eileuce followed, Jasmin 
ardiy knew what to say, she was relieved when 
irs, Merton called to her to come aad sit nearer 
reeift, 

{ want to tell you one or two things,” said 
Gertrude, playing with her wedding-ring. “I 
ought, perhaps, to have done so before dinner, 
ut { wanted you to have one day in peace first. 
You mustn't mind anything the children, Letitia 
acticularly, say. Poor gir!, she is just the echo 
f her Aun 


1ousand pounds, and [ had not 


older, a| * 


| 








Maria ; Miss Clark has twenty | 
shilling ; she | 


} Clark?” 


wt understand my being married while tho is | 


10 old maid; she can't very well express her 
' terness herself, Mr, Merton wv ould forbid her 
the house if ehe did, so she strikes me through 
® itis te 
“She must 
Not particularly. 


be odious.” 
She worships movey and 


loepises auyoue who bas noze; but apart from | 


liat she is @ well-meaning woman.” 
[ wonder you don’t refuse te see her when 
se comes, and persuade uncle to drop her.” 
rour uncle appreciates mozey thorouglily, 
ut he hopes the Clarke will leave their wealth 
wong bis children, Don’t you understand, 
auin, To m and the girls are not my very own, 
f haven’t the — to deprive them of 5 
uandeome legacy just to gratify myself,” 
‘You must be very good to study them eo,” 
at am not good the least bit in the world 
| Gertrude, fou wil! soon find out thet'l 


vd 30 


“a & sad, disappointed woman with very litt’e | 
but £ promised | 


versant or amiable about me ; 
ur father to do my beat for you, and I mean to 
em may wr word.” 
{ was so afraid I had vexed you at dinner, 
Ja min ; “y va seemed offended with me.” 
ertrud shook her head. 

’ Your uncle is peculiar ; he never likes me to 
Low iierest in anyone except himeelf. 
children had a governess in the house when I 
urst came home, such a nice girl, only twenty 
two; she and I were great friends. I used to 
ave her to eit with me when Tom and Letty 

re at their grandmother’a, but your uncle did 

‘ like it, he sent her away with three months’ 
lary instead of uotice, aud got a daily governess 


asiead. If you are to make your way with Mr. 


The | 





i favourite with your 


» | wished for a brother.” | 


te with him, 


Merton, Jasmin, or be at alla favour’ i 
} liking for 


he must never think I have a special 
you.” 

Jasmin turned 
in her eyes. 
“But I may love you, surely,” 
Everything is so new and atrang: 
have been eo kind 

Gertrude kissed her. 

“Love me if you can, child, bul 


o her aunt with tears shining 


she whi-pered, 
, wad you 


don’t be eur- 


if I 04 nd neglectful uu Lefore : 
prised if I seem coid aud neglectful to you Letore | “ Sybil’s a clever girl, sud I'm fond of ber, 


atrapge map, Jasmin, 


your uncle; he is a 
tim is to 


aiid all 1 cando fo 
fancies.”’ 

Mrs, and Misa Clark calied the following after- 
noon; Jasmin was surprised to find that they 
greeted her most cordially ; evidently Letty’s re- 


' velations were quite unsuspected 
Both ladies had the same crisp black hair avd } 
yellow ekin Jasmine had noticed in her littie | 


cousin ; they were handeomely dreseedin black 
silk, trimmed with such a profusion of bugics 
that Jasmin thought they must be oppressive 
on such s hot day 

Gertrude received them with quiet 
nothing more, and the looker-ou was e 
to see that both visitors paid decided court to | 
her; she might not have money, but evidently 
it was worth their while to seek favour with 
her. 

After 2 round of commonplaces Miss Mavia 
remarked that her niece, Sybil Delaval, was en. | 
gaged to Captain Ainslie, iooking at Gertrude | 
pointedly, as though the information must have 
special interest for her. 

“| daresay she will like 
wife,” returned Mrs. Merton; 
very gay.” 

“ Captain Ainslie comes of an excei 
said old Mre. Clark ; “of course he has 
beside his pay, but then Sybil bas her o 
fortune.” 

* Yea,” 


civility, 
rprieed | 


hye mug 40 officer 8 
egimental life is | 

t family,” 

nothiog 
ther’s | 


{ 
} 
| 
} 


said Gertrude, “twenty thousand | 


| pounds makes a handsome dowry, 


“Sybil and Walter Delaval are just as near to 
us a8 the Mertons,” Maria explained to Jasmix 
“they are my eldest sister's children, and sonst 
charming young people. Walter te a» lawyer in | 
very good practice, aud Sybi! is twenty-four, and 
avery handsome girl; by the way, Gertrude, | 
Captain Ainslie waidhe had known you iatimately 
iu your father’s lifetime.” 

‘ Yes,” replied Mra, Merton 
& grent deal ; when ia the wedding to 


he visited us 
be, Miss 


‘Quite soon. The Captain is a moat impa 
tient lover ; ae have oaly been engaged a week 
but he declares he cannot wait louger than Sep- 
tember. Baur Sybil is coming to us to-morrow, ; ¢ 
she says no one but her aunt can chose her | 
trougsgau,” | 

“That will be a terrible dizappointment to | 
your uncie,” said Mrs, Merton, when the visitors | 
had departed ; ‘‘he always hoped Sybil Delaval th 
would make some martiage her aunt “and grand- | 
most likely their 


mother disapproved of, end the: 
Letty and the 


fortunes would have come t& 
thers, 

“Do you know Miss Delay: 
min, “Is ehe pretty : 

“She is a younger likeness of her aunt Maria ; 
che hag been here « great deal, for she is a great | 
uncle, and as abe has no | 
time between her 
ther’s fat at 


’ asked Jas- 


fixed home she divides her 
grandmother's house aud her br 
Chelsea.” 

“JT suppose they are very wuch attached 
just one Seats ant uiet vc alone ; I bave so often | 


A spasm of pain crossed Ge: trude’s face, 

A brother migat bring you pain instead of 
pleasure, Jasmin. As to the Dalavals they are 
admirably well matched and get on together 
famously. I dov’t think either of them have 
much heart, they are too fond of mouey.” 

“ But Captain Ainslie bas no money, Miss Clark 
said so.” 

“Hoa has no money, but he is sext heir to a | 
nobleman ; the estate is very much impoverished, 
but the title is an old one, and to see Sybil a 


” 








peeresa will gratify ali her relations enorawusly. 


humour his | 


| invite 
} out arcusing 


| would certainly be 
| refused to accompany he 


| I can bear ti 


a very bad temper at 
he had heard the news, 
said “crossly, “T 


erier 


| Mr. Werton was in 
| dinner; when asked if 
“Heard it? yes” he 
should think they'd ve sending the 
round to sannounce the engagement, Walter 
came in the office at my busiest time quice full 
Linslie’s a good-looking beggar, but he 
two sixpences to rub together aud of 
e's marrying Sybil for her money. 
” said Clertrude. 
retorted 


+ ox ab. 

i hasn’t 

covese he 
‘th pe not, 
*Tt's plain ‘ enough,” 


her husbar 
| ahe’a got no qualit ies to attracco A m3n 

Ainslie’s stamp, It’s her twenty thousand 
pounds and the chance of her grandmother's 
) money bags he's after 4 

‘Stull,’ objected Mrs. Merton, gravely, i, 
must be Lord Carew one of these days, and ¢ 
be an English peeress is a great ching for Bybil 

The bust and shrugged his shoulders, 

‘The present Lord Carew is aot much over 
aixty, and he mi ight marry again, and have bali 
& dozen sons and daughters ; bee ides, it’s iil-luck 

ting for dead men’s shoes.” 

vy suppose I must go and call on Sybil to co 
gratulacte her.” 

Yes, you'd better have a 
her and Ainslie, and anyons 
Maria must come i suppose, but the 
doesn’t dine ont, thenk goodness 
you know Ainalie’s address, His re 
Knightsbridge juat now.” 

“T can get it from Sybil.” 

Jaemin had hoped that her dee; 
and recent bereavement would excl: 
the entertainment, but her wnels decided she 
must be present. 

“| don’t want the Clarks 
of my niece,” he condescendced to explain 
‘Your aunt will buy you a new «dress, and you 
rousi, try and hold your own. Y’m not & mean 
man, sud | won't have it said [ grudged : » tew 
pounds to make you look like other people.” 

“Aunt Gertrude,” pleated Jas in, whan 
they wero fread from the great man’s presence 
‘must f really cine at the party 

* ft am afraid so, dear, | o else your urcie will 

rgry, and Jasmin it won't be the first time 

one has gone to a festive scene with an aching 
You won't forget your father the sooner 
iil be a comfort to me te nave 


diuner- party. 

slaze you like, 
old laxity 
fT suppose 
ments a5 


to gay [ am ashamed 


ec I am sure I am glad uncle male 
point ef it,” enid Jaswine; “but I dou’t see 
how / can be a comfort to you.” 
iam going to tell you, Jasmin. [ have not 

seen Captain Ainslie for rm than four years. 
The last ticae we met / was his plighted wife.” 

* You t’ ‘Oh, Aunt Ger 
trude, 


“ur 


gasped Jasmin, 
was an heiress then,” w 
“Ylost my forture at a stroke, 
with it. To you understand?” 

‘Yes ; but surely he will not dare to force 
himself hers into your house,” 

“He will come for the same reason that Ff 
‘im-—hecause he is not a free agent, 
¢ refuse to send him au invitation with 
uy husband’s curiosity. Sybil 
suspicious if her fiancé 
to her uncle's house.” 

“ But for vou, it will be dreadful.” 

“T think not. When I knew Denis Ainslie as 
he was, my love for him died ot one fell stroke 
ee his attentions to Sybil without 
one pang, but there must be a certain amount of 
embarrassment in the meeting, and that is why 
Lam thank‘u! I have you.” — 

**But what can I do?” 

Jasmin seemed incredulous of her own powe 

“Tecan hardly ¢ you beforehand. [f, as 
hope, Denis Ainslie, is ag apxious ty avoid me 
Y am to avoid hiro 7 shall need no help, vf 
course, a8 the dianer is to celebrate the ene are 
ment, i shall send the lovers in together, Really 
T need only speak to Captain Ainslie twice, “T 
greeting and farewell. If he comes to speak t 
ms iu the course of the evening come and in- 
terrupt us, make any excuse but don't leave me 
téte 4-tete with hii,” 

“| underetard -Aunt 
never went ‘o @ dinner party 


15 on Mrs. Merton. 
and my lover 


could n 


tertrude, do you know 
iu my life,” 


Me ant le he ene mot Dt me ter 


—-. 
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‘~~ i wr" a TR oe 7 
I t a Londor RLU 
e ry ' will re we 
4 > hii > tr dee t/ 
fter 4 ove tay 
\ ldren } 
tis i i for them ¢ LO pPeal 
it @, a dread Lett 16 
} ) € aCCe} 1 and Mus 
get herel nay f tr 
a irs. Phi; Sir Edward au 
} Deins 4 $ OL : 
amily . i a dsess of eoft 
med with erépe The baby 
‘ Iged } ite n he front 
. t i rown “i Ts ern, 
et } tou vv 
later she k 
i Ww Walter ava 
Vas 4 nd a stg 
l } Vr vues. 
eH oslie, Pri ) 
Mis; Dene though’ h ust be a strange man if 
sfter lov » beauti woman, like her Aust 
Gert f re for Sybil Delaval whose 
black, yes, yellow skin, and frizzy hair, 
ore far frum ; sit er taste. She feii reai! 
yore nervous tha id Gertrude Mertoa 
rsel{, at j la her on hes 
vatractior 
une 2 a vOrc iss Dene, you seemed lost u 
’ j fellow can’t get ord 
" ry, but it is my first di party 
i) L fe 2 0 
‘You ne Clapham people are net very 
f jabl nd, of course, Ainslie L hav 
eyes for hu te 1D y ser {sit did be 
ht an ya! of Mrs. Mert ; ; 
4a ne aD, 1. 8h 
She is very, very beav tiful, 
ypened hia eve 
. "s te I r my ta but she’s a tig 
t > Pee | 
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coud to me,” 
i am quite well and etron; 
to try and earn my owl 
#80 this mourning.” 





said sant ip, 





ii 
k sieed. He was brougat up by hi er, been very 
Mi, Mertun, but 1 believe they yuarrelled xecause | “ but, Aunt Gertrude, 
my father refused to accept a clerkship in the | now and [ think I ought 
f and chose to be an artist.” | liv ps told uncle Jaw 
artis Valter aval seemed in- t did he say 3 


‘ ‘dia 13 ;” 
terested, “did he exhibit at all.’ 








it since I can remember, ! fancy after 

iN ther’s dath he gave ip painung He 

travelled about a great deal for some years, and 

then settled du in London, I don’t think I 

should ever have known he ha ‘en an artist 

but that ie to'd mi 4 t was through pais Lug 
her nicturs he “aAMs to kr wr . r.’ 

Mrs. Merton wags prised to tice the 

| avimaated conversation be.ween Jasmin 1d Mr 

Delaval, Iv was not like Walter to single out a 

ng . 


| known the lawyer 


ali ItKE & und t 
soe Aa Qa i ora ui ed XC! + Theau 
wh rt his th tude and died penniless, she 
‘ ed o ty 9 her father’s death 
11 ) or beara t more about h till 
ley read er wriage in the Tinves.” 
rr ito admit Captain Ainshe at 
that mor yhil sat by M Mertou’s cide 
% BUTE 41 Ja jin decided soldier must 
realise how v hi Ct mpared with his | 
wat ve, 
M Mert wore a gown of black satin 


exquicitely made. Not a scrap of t 


ppeear ary ty 

















penniless pirl for uch 
would have been more puzzled 
made up his roi 
vin his uncle port: 





to woo and iless ward 





CHAPTER 1 

Mrs. Merpton was a clever, clear sighted 
woman, circumstances, added to a nat Hy 
wv intell had made her eo; she tudge 
people with considerable ability, and rarely found 
herself mistaken, but as the summer wore on she 
wae obliged te ess she was puzzled. She 
could not understand why Waiter Delaval paid 
; auch merked attention to pretty penniless 


Tasmin, 


in all the'world,” —— o her busband aa 

she was relating her be wild ferment to him, “ia 
he whole circle of my ier ance 1 never met 
2 man sc fond of money, so absorbed in the pur- 


it as Walter Delavai.’ 
Weil,’ said Merton with a 
ather hard on Walt, but I 

you know 


smile, “ you're 
jancy you're right, its 
1) ¢ he > CC) 








larks love money 
1 was the sharpest hand ai a bar- 
net,’ 
3, you must see for yourself how 
omes here There’s hardly a week 
lrops in to diuner two or three 
devotes himself eutir y wo Jaso iin. 
What does it mean? surely he can’t be in love with 
her !” 
"Tt looks uncom vonly | e it,” said Mr. Merton, 
“specially as old Mrs. rk bas taken alarm anc 












earned him that if he xaarried Jon win he would 
ever have a peuny of her money.” 
What ge ne a6 
That he shou ld « consult his own tast a 
know, W Badly 4” & Very good busiaess, and | 
father left pa a suoall f 1e Cad afford v 
marry wh r he likes.’ 


Gertrude Mer! 
‘He does not 
romantic thing.” 


started. 


seem the sort of man to do a 





“A plain business man can f in love,’’ said 
James Mer , looking at his wife with a 
strange ea ‘though 1 believe you doubt 


! 





a 2 8 
it, Gertrude, 





“J don't doubt it,” abe answered, a duli red 
lo ” } real } ak . » ta . . 
dyeing her pale cheeks ; * but. es, i don’t like 
| Walter Deiaval, ead [hate the idea of his marry- 
ing Jasmin 
“His doing > W ald rid you f an unwished- 
for charge wod Alon Dene’s daughter could not 
have expected to make such a brijliant match 
lf Delaval speaks to me he wil! buve my fuil 


xcept. a livtte old lace round the square cut | 
bodi and elbow sleeve She had a sirtng ct |! 
barge 5 arls on her wh ti . and @ cond 
tring cwisted in the coil of he k bair. he | 
a he tiful, queeniy womwa aad by ue 
ride Mies Delava! was nothing bur an over-dre 
listle person with every sign uf culoured blood in 
her yeilow skin and o black curls, But 
Captaii Ainsli ed no discomituy he 
pressed his bo 38 Jau. } and uid Gis - 
‘You cannot think what pleasure | have } 
renewing ou guaintance, Mrs. Merton ; it 
seen g ince we met, 
It is four yer « anda half, Captain Ainslie 
phe answered, gravely, and then dinner Ig 
nounced lied her guesia, ft ing 





(ward Jenkins, a 


said Walter 


ihe ertrees, * none 


‘ until you arrived at 

iim Lodge. We did uot know we possessed 
such harming cousin.” } 

“But I} am not cousin,” said Jasmin, 





: father was only uncle Mertoo’s half 

aud no connection of yours. 
“Tt see vou intevd to discard me,” said Walter, 

emiliug, “but I gan to hb 

cousin all the san 

} Denes 


rother 


Was your father one of th: 





never mentioned any Dene 


equest at Clapham | 
een knighted ia 
Vice, hv one seemed 


} scemed 


’ 
approval. 





Mrs, Merton felt bewild red, that Walter Dela 
vai was not in re with Jasmin she fully 
yelieved, but, cer tiny his ati ns were very 
pronounced ; would it be better to warn Jasmiz 

T tunity came that afternoon, the 





chil’ceu had gone to their grandmother's, Jas- 
min and her aunt drank their tea 
wide-spreading cedar tree, the 
just suited to confidences, 

* Do you kuow,” acked the girl, sud¢ 
have been here two mont! 


unde: & 
time avd 








that 


seens 


envy, - 


day’ i 





| almost impossible that the time should have 


| passed 80 quickly.” 


ecognized as a | 


“JT think your 
Gertrude, 


unele hag taken to you,” 


aid 
slowly ; “te teld me the other day 


at he waa very glad your father had found us 
> would not have liked to feel tbat you were 


alune in the world,” 


the Mace | 





langl hed ana told me ii sn't necessary,” 











| the girl was biusl uk crimson, “and that if | 
marriec well he we uld give me . tronsseau. He 
| raeant to be very kind, but I would rather he 
| had not laughed at me,” 
+ *{ expect he was in earnest,” said Gertrude, 
| slowly, “we have both thought lately, Jasmin, 
ou wore likely to want a trousseau before very 
ne. 
| “It will be years and years,” said Jaamin 
“vou ses he poor and I have nothing. I 
mnised te t patiently till he couid make « 
| me ior f 
i “ My r ad,” cried Mrs, Merton, “ we are 
i aa s I meant that we saw-—as 





duee—W alter Delaval waa in | 
you ; “yout words would imply you had a 








| secret euyagement, if so, lL think you havetreated 
1 us very badly,’ 
| “Tf did to,” and tears welled ap inte 
th.e seft brown eyes ; “ he was Dad's friend and he 
| came to see me the day before I came hei 
| when ) was very miserable, He told me he loved 
| me, and then somehow I knew why I had felt go 
ing away from Camberwell ; it was because I cou! 
20t bear the parting from him, You see we 
were both poor and irieudless, Aunt Gertrude, 
j and as we loved each other we made up our 
minds to wait till we got on and then spend our 
| lives together.’ 
Ge a ude’s momentary anger had faded. Six 
looked at the girl with . picitul tenderness which 
| touched Jasmin more than reproaches, 
‘I have | nuged tell you oit o. 


‘ 





| 

| knew bow to begin, 

| seemed so little tell, only that some day if 

| Dick got on he would come and claim me. 1 
very little put into words, but it 

| is enough to make me happy, and to give me 

| something to look forward to while we are 


ever 


girl, “ oyly 


is ’ e 
Know it seen 





| parted.” : 
.- 2 tears were falling thick and fast, 
she stooped and kissed the girl’e upturned face. 
“ May your love story be happier than imine, 
i 


tore. It 
and yonr 
match for 





asroin, but [ fear there is trouble in 
! is plain Walter Delaval cares for you 
uncle thinks it would bea very goc 
} you, , 
} “Mir, Delaval doee not love me, 
| quickly ; ‘‘he pays complimen 
he has no real love for me,” 
| © How can you tell } 
| “I don’s know, only someihing here,” 
| touched her heart, “tells me he is not true, I 
| never trust Mr. Delaval, Aunt Gertrude. The 
ouly feeling 1 hav r him is fea Even if i 
| hadn’t Dick's love to fill my heart, I could no 
| have cared for Mr, Delaval,” 
| Why not?” 
Jasmin shook her head 
don’t know ; 1 ucver trust 


, 
as if he is acting a part,” 


said Jasmi 
but 1 kno: 


tne 











him, I alway 









| that is not to his own advantage 
id Mra. Merton thoughtfully ; “ hi 
} grandmother threatens cut him out of her 
1 will if he does not leave off his attentions t 


| you.’ 


J ASM §7 tile i, 

“Then they will cease at once.’ : 
| Tell me,” said Gertrude, with the interest al 
! 


true wormen feel in a love 
) first meet ‘Dick }’ how 
prospects |” 

“ He picked up my father when he fell down 
in the fog last November, said Jasmine, answer 
ing the question’ in rotation, “ He is five-and- 
| twenty, but looks much older, I don’t think h 
| has any prospects.” 


tory, “how did you 
1 is he’ what are bv 


man’s tone was 


he be think 


“No prospecta !” the elder we 
one of blank dismay, ‘ What could 
ng of then to propose to you?” 





“ You see,” explained Jasmin, ‘w 








| 
| other, and we were both alone in the world, 
| both knew what poverty and tre uble meant, and 


t Dick, I know he 
a for my sake, 





| we were pot a. J can trus 
| will do ail he possibly can to ge" 
t and if be fails——” 
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ff be fails?” 
chril! of admiration for the girl’s deep faith. 

“Jf he fails it will comfort him a little, just 

, remember there is one creature in the world 
who loves him and believes in him.” 

And you are not afraid of poverty?” 

‘No; L have been poor all my life and I can 
trust Die k not to grow tired of me because I am 
shabby aad unfashionable, but-—” 

Ah, there was a but. Mrs. Merton wondered 
what it could possibly be. 

“He is 60 desponding,” went on Jasmin ; 

‘ou see he has had so much trouble, it’s only 
aatural he shoulda’t be very cheerful, but I can’t 
help feeling anxious sometimes, If he fails I 
, perhaps, he would give up all hope and 
hink it would be better for me that he shoald 
ive me up. 
know what had happened to him I should never 

ppy agein.” 

He roust not do that,” said Gertrude kindly. 
‘You are right, Jaamin, nothing is so pen- 
fula auspense,’ 

*k was rich once,” weat on Jasmin, 
¥ was brought up in every luxury. He 
went to Eton and Oxford, but before he left 

Nlege his father died, and it was 
i lived keyond his income, and was utter 
There was not a shilling left for Dick 
or his sister Pearl.” 

Mrs. Merton turned to Jasmin with a 
sudden eagerness in her blue eyes, 

“Child, don’t torture me; don’t keep me in 
suspense; tell me your lover’s second name; 
tell ne what has become of his sister, and why 

hey are parted.}” 

‘ Dick’s name is Cecil, For the rest, Aun 
Gertrude, I caunot explain it all, Pearl married 

rich man, perhaps he objected toa poor and 
unfortunate brother-in-law.’ 

There came a long long silence, the two women 

ed into each otber’s eyea, and then the elder 
ea:0 slowly,— 






















” 











be hat 


ruined, 


strange 


{am Pearl. My brother's name was Cecil.” 
'ou are Dick's sister ?”’ 
lieve your Dick is my brother. Look |” 
i she drew a locket from within her dress, 
You weuld recognise his likeness.” 
{tis Dick,” said Jasmin, lookinga 
ture face; “ but, oh, it 
could ever ha 
s as that photograph.’ 
it was taken just before-my father’s death 
hy lid my brother tell you all? 
win bowed her head, 
nd you were not afraid ? 
: ! knew had sinned and 
slieved his suffering bad 


. the hand- 


solue@ pI 
t 


looked as bright and 


suffered , 
blotted out the 












un know his name is not really Cecil ; but 
ichard Cecil Ardleigh.” 

folt Cecil was not his real pame ; but f£ was 

nteut to wait until he told me theother, I knew 

that when he did not feel himselé under a clond 

he would tell it me,” 
And what is he doing ?” 

in told the siory of Dick's misfortunes 

n the colony, of the yearning 5 homesickness which 

had brought him back to England, of his struggling 


he:olan life, and his many little acts of kind- 

































who cannot hear enough, 
And he is not augry with me?” 
Oh no, he feels you sacrificed yourself for 
u. Il remember now when i told him my 
uncle's name was Merton how he started ; but 
© Dever dropped a hint that my uncle’s wife 
vas his sister Pearl.” 
premised Mir, Merton solemnly never to 
te to mae or attempt to see me; but ob, 





for him all 
t tell the 
iry while 


y kith and kin, and [ have longed 
i¢ pears of my married life. You ca 
it has been to feel I lived in }ux 
> Was perhaps starving ; aud now 
8 gg and ho pefal.’ 

Jasiuin shook her head. 
e #t hopeful. I only wish he was. I 
Ret t him to write to me, bus he said it 
vc my uncle, so I have not had a single 
i-from Lim since I came here.” 
Cut he kuows where you are | 








” 


If he went away and I did not | 


found out | 


33 to her father ; and Gertrude listened as one | 


questioned Gertrude with a | 





seems impossible | 


} been able to getav 


ad Jasmin; “i 





. ; } . % 
“ Yes ; and if he were ill and wanted me,IT am! “Indeed it cannot be,” urs 











sure he would write, This has been wy one con- | not only that I do not love you, but---f care io 
solation all through these weeks of sepor oF someone ag 

In their conversation they had furgotten the} Lven epulse did not condve valte 
flight of time. At that somewhat inauspicious mo- | Delaval’s persistence 
ment Mr.Merton and Walter Delaval approached, | ‘ Very few people marry their first love,” ! 
they had met at the gate, and the uncle had | gaid coolly, “and of course the viher fellow 
brought Walter out with him to find Jasmin. | gome poor beggar wh» could: ve gou half th 
The successful man of business took in tie whole | comforts Ibuve to offer: u il iak better 
scene ; his wife’s flushed tear stained face, the | it. and Mrs. Merton will ¢i ou good advice. i 
unusual brightness of Jasmin’s eyev. | will wait till to-morrow for your answer. 

“ Gertrude’s been telling her about thatseamp,” ! He evideatly co this a most maguanai 
he muttered to himself. “I won't have my wife | nous concessi a, and shortly ofterwarde departed 
maki 1 herself ill by thinking of the past lé it when Jasmin, afcer a ief lelny, Wee. ingoors 
has come to her making Jastuin her coafidante | ho to eecure w words aloi vith r 





i 
} 


the sooner the girl goes the better, andit’s a good | trude. 


thing Delaval is auch av impatient loves | But it’ was not to be. Mr. Merton nad let bis 


But aloud his remark was ¢luineutiy common: | nephs gut, aad reached the house just os time 
place and practical, | to intercept Jaariin’s fight upstairs, 
“Gertrude, have you forgotten we dine with | Come in here, my dear | want fo speak t 


Lady Jenkins? Surely it’s time 
dress, If you like t> go in now, Walter wili ex She foil 
rue aU 


—% you, and Jasmin can pour me out a cup of | every limb. The 
“st 
3a. 


you began 0} you,” 





tabling in 


unuwonted ivi 


owed him into the studs 


“roy dear,” the 


P ; | tation told her Walter had spoken the truth ; 
rr would “ ver fh oO a "y P-- . “ia 
Mrs. Merton would have gi nm & great eal Unele James d now and pprovi f the offer 


remain and watch over Jasmin take the girl 
indoors with her ; but she could not dispute the 
lateness of the hour, and it would have been ! 
strange for her to object to Jasmin’s replacing 
her at the tea-table, ; There w us ‘thing for it | well J should be able to ke p my word. You 
but 2 to the house hoping against hope have been here hardiy two months, and you hav 
thai Mr. Merton would not leave the two young wor the affection of a substantial, well-to-d 
pe »ple te 4 ‘ 3 a ee maa, who is certain te get on im fae w wid, aud 
Vain hope ! She was hardly out sight whew | pacome very rich befure he is forty. 1 have known 
the master of the house turned into : thouse, | Walter Delaval, boy and man, for nearly twenty 
Mer was the pride of his heart, leaving Walter | years, and Leo ngratu'ate you with all my he: 
ana Jastinin aione, “ Fees 1S oe , yr ola voice was 
Mr. Delaval was not in the least disconcerted— | +, sesh re ae Btn poate gn 
- . as . “wep hardly audible, I am pet going to marry Mr 
indeed, he had begged this favour of his uncle, for | Delaval, I told him go.” 
1e bad decided to waste no more time, but put | 


a * “What?” 
iis fate to the test at once. He felt quite con- “told Mr. 1 
. VOM. UP, 2/8 


just made to her 
“Sit down,” said Mr. Merton, a little pom 
pously, “When [ promised your poor father to 
) 


do the best I could for you, I little thought hoy 








val I could not marry hia 


i 
| fident of Jasmin’s answer. What portionless | he had collected } ; Ager ty: ed 
girl covld refuse such an offer. promige ewe i gaketee egy rie: hygeine Deegan —oclbntge 
‘} think you know what I am going to say,” | on frm ; “of course en ee ere eee 
phonon placing himself so as to cut off Jasmin’s | ~~ Prepess s8s. peamilens gui, buss Ce me 
etreat to the house ; “it is not very long since | ee pllecencoth ara : 
™ Nonsense!” said her uncle, y; “not 






we first met, but Ihave seen a great deal of you 
since, anil [ac quite sure of my own mind. | 
want you te leave this dependant position, and 
become my wife. I can settle five hundred a 
year on you; IT have an excellent practice, my 
income increases every year, and [ve no doubt 
in a very short time our means would fully 
equal my uncle’s.” 

‘T am very sorry,” said 


‘are for Walter? 
; he’ll make y 
and you are a lucky uirl to have won his love 
Of course you'l) marry him ; he wants it te be a 
double wedding, aud hive the ceremony at the 
same time as his sist r’s, on the first of Septem- 
ber, Of course it’s very short notice, but 1 pro 
mised him we'd try and manage it. 

Short notice! This was August. Whi 


he’s young, rich, aud good 
u an excellent husband, 
1 1 


looking ; 








Jasmir 
wdin ecgeways 


who had not 


} 4 could 
before, “ but coulc 











; ‘ i,t tof induce Mr, al to want to be married after a 
| itis quite impossible. I am grateful for the | () , n ‘eal — rer “ . to | “¥ eet * a 
} i oe wllee Weers agement : sLe strangeLpes oF 
heneur you have dune me, Mr, lelaval, but I } the desi hardly ‘atre ck d namin, she . 1B 0 busy 
cannot marry you.’ lin thinki a ae ee a bream, a agglleer pi 
m } . in hinking ow to convince he le of hex 

“ th, sl Is Bay that at rst,” replied } in thir _ & ov 0 iv her u i 

decision, 


Walter, in no “wise 


| 


| feel thia, 


in, he was my only brother, the very last of | 


{ know he | 


' risk that.” 


s discomfitte?, “they think it ie . ; Jim. - 
4 . é nnn re ' bala vs ’ 4 ; ! 
sounds well to hang fire a little, but of course, I cannot marry Mr, Delaval, cadets 





you'll change your mind. It must be pleasanter | gravely ; “ you have beep very kind t ine Uncle 
to have a home of your own instead of living on | James; but not even to ple uu will I marry 
Merton’s charity. [m not a bad looking sort of , 9 Man I do not love, Besides, i am engaged te 





some one else | 

Mr. Merton’s brow grew black. 

‘Then you have acted a shameful, dishonour- 
able part; you came here avowedly friendless 
and alone in the world ; your father told me if ! 
did not give youa home you must earn your ow: 
bread, and it seems all the while you were en 
gaged to be married, and just made a convenienre 
of us by coming here til! your lover was ready 
give you # home.” 


feliow, and {i can give you 
Youn have a very good time 
val, aud I shall be quite content with your quiet 
teady affection, Fact is, I don’t believe ix 
romance, love such as novels are ful) of wears it- 
self out very soon, ['d rath & rational 
il We shal! get on very well. My grand. 
vill be a bit pul out at first, but I dare 
y she'll come round ir t and willing to 


fue, anc im] 


every comiort. 
is Mrs. Dela 








» have 











ive you rs 





Seen from his point of view it was really aj “My fathe er did not dex said Jasmin 
. ‘ad | 4 - ‘ nr o 7 
very generous offer, and ‘aswin tried hard to ! quickly, Mr. Cecil only proposed to me the 
and make her answer as grateful as | ¢veming after his funeral. 
| Nice taste to go courting the day after you 
father was buried!” retorted Mr. Merton. 





pos ssible, 


kind of you to wiel 





Li it J 
quietly, i am not in the ieast | * And pray who is this ‘ Mc, Cecil’’ Why didn’t 
rich roan’ v relatio: | he come to me? I suppose he kuows Lam yous 
ferded, : 9 certainly a right to look | | guardian, and that you are living under my roof 
Believe ,me, sw best for ug | “by didn’t he come here like an honest man, 





| and tell me of the engagement?” 
“ Because he is poor; he wanted to get on a 





Jon’t believe you, and I chan’t accept your 


a 


| answer,” he said, defiantly ; “the « ly may | little better before he spoke to you,” 


leave her money baga to Sybil a. my cgusina, “ What is he?” 

I'd rather have you than her wea aodas ior} “Aclerk--{ mean he does copying for !aw 
the rest of my relations, Unc warily | stationers,” 

approves my chuice, aud gave ine his permission | Mc, Merton threw up his hands, . 

speak to you te-uight,” | “That means he earns ¢, pound a-week when 
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rve watched the 








. auxious 2s to the result of her interview 
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Cost 





a eRe Sy 


‘Is he o goed her?” aeked Dick. ‘Do you 
hink ¢ rude } lappy, Jess 
think lie loves her dearly. J dun't belie 


he will ever be bappy till sb 
Dir n someday; a A you think Mr, Mer! 
| forget ‘the | ra mg et you see her?” 
‘t know ; but Jess, [ have more 
of it now than i sver had before, 

Aad bit by bit he told her the wonderful 
fie had met an old friend of his Papiages 3, 


sees you ag iu, 





a 0 





who for (hat father's sake had found ! & poat 
in his own firm witha ealary of a hund: dived me 
| fifty pounds a-year i the course of his offic 
work Dick had made an important discovery. A 
| Mexican investment in which Mr. Merton for 
| merly had a great deal of money, was on ita 
3, and would entirely fail in a very few 

weeks. As yet the s¢ was uneuspecied by - 
the great buik of busiuess people, and if he dis 

+) 


yosed of his shares at once it would be 
) realise without great f not as the liability 
ras unlimited, when the smash came he would 
e comparatively speaking, rained 

‘T think he would vever 
‘id Dick g) weds. 


loss, i 


cat 





t 


aurvive the 


‘He 


much to his goud name and to the position he 
has made for himsel,”’ : 
“And if you save him you think he wil 


relent, ¢’’ asked Jasmin 
‘DT hope so; but w 

| sweetheart 

went to hin 

efuse t 


wist think of him 


own true cnaracte 
He is nob likely to attend toa 
y ‘ ; 

need for action is 
mn ba 

7 ° 

zal, aa ng o 
lou be 


in my 
see me, 


stranger's whrnivg, aud the 
1} quick. 


i his head 


Ali throuzh Mer 
clerk, Joha Met 
! There's 


yrainst 


>C haa kept 
> rumours Snoa 
his own ende 
i y limself 
on his employer 





id to have 
to be trying 
high price tov,” 


apec 






and 


His shares 





hat is to be done ?” 
he had quite forgotten alaval aud 
1er GOWN perplexities concernii 
“T hardly know e afraid to 
speak to Merton yourself ? 


[but [ bardly know anythiag about busi- 












6 He wouk heve believe me,’ 
‘] think he 1 Te im your lover, 
k smiled, ‘is in a city house ad has facili 
ties for getting information. You can give hi 
i my widreas. I've got a respectable one now 
vere | ask him to call on me to-marrow apy time a 
| afier seven. Iu guises. 


believa I could make uj he w« 





mise his pre tigal: bro her-i in-law, and 
w him papers which will convince hi 
ef the worthlessnese of the mine but 
s clerk's fidy 
if io my best; but Dick, hea awfully | 
| sogry with me just uow 
Thestory of Mr. Delaval's wooing followed, and 
Mr. Merton's threat of banishment to his niece 


if she fused the lawyer 

Well, sweetheart,” eaid Dick, fondly, “I 
wean! to have waited till I had saved a little for 
{ furniture; but if Elm Lodge doves not value my 
white Jasmin oho must come to me We 1ali 


Sul 





} not mind beginniog life humbly, dear, so that we 
are together.” 
ind with her sorrows half consoled Ly her 


over'’s ford caresses 


{ aud hopeful 
Dene found her 


words, Jasmi 
way back to Elm L l 


dge 
woele for his own bear 
to think of the ruin that 


ake, ‘ince she conid n 


mighit befall Lim if b 








| neglected her warning; but quite Lappy a 

| garded her own prospects, and not at all afraid | 
to begic tlie humbly with Dick on a trifle lesa 
than the ‘e pounds a week 

“A santic idot,” Mr. Mer on | ad cailed ber 

on ‘at evening ; but to nature’s like Jastain’? | 
roinan’ ia the very salt of life, and happiness is | 
worth more than gold. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Murron would gladly 


smin openly in her aversion to Walter Dela- 
7 { wal's wit, t us “sertrude knew perfectly that to 
*o fo would only make her husband more an 





é with 1 ce, aud so she caine 


0 | comfort her 


hopes | 
| share in 


| ma 
porsible | 


aor | 
} laat thing ne ; 
| 1aa5 thing he hac exy 


How is be to be convinced. If 1 | 


heen the tool oF i 
vil lain 2s | 


Maria niine | 


; ° ? ‘ ’ 
ton, coldly, “but I don’t 

1 if there 
: 


| for y 


a litile | 
vith her } 


2 | they < 
re- | 


have sided with | 


i a 
} v& 


gry | of Dick's identity could not bs 


down to break- 
fast ea ng fo see sirl locking wan and 

oubled by a sleepless night, aud yet knowing 
she must hold her peace and not attempt to 
Tasmin seemed brighter and 
more hopefu! than usual. She bore a very fair 
the talking that went on ab breakfast, 
| and appeared [a the best of spirits. 


Te her sur ri-@, 












Ouly when Mr. Merton rose to leave the table 
ahe asked bim iu a voice, which, despit » her beat 
efforts faltered, if she might speak to him for a 
few minutes. 


The two children stared at her in amazement, 
which was repeated in their stepmother’s face ; 
- 1+ James Merton thought he had conquered, 
d at once led the way to his study. 

“Thope youare going to tell me you have 

le up your mind to be reasonable, and accept 
Walter?” he said kindly. 

Jasmiu shook her head. 





“Ty 


shail never do that but you have been 
| very: ; — kind ts » me, Uncle a and I want 
| te ow of a danger which threatens you.” 


Yertov looked bewi foo - this wae the 
ected, 

Go on,” he aaid, curtly, * you Have got hold 
of some ridiculous nonsense, women never under 
stand business; but I don’t mind heart wuat 
yuu have to say. 

I saw Mr. Cecil last night.” 

'' By George, you're a cool baad, You actuaily 


eae 
tell me you have received your lover in my 


ar fort 





2 





enc [ wonder you're not ashamed.” 
should be » ashamed not to tell you. Dick 
is g stein on. has a post in Grant and Dun- 


uts, with a hundred 
da he saysif you will 
ster refusing Walter 
married at once, and 


the 


nercha 
u ene 





& year, 
stay here 
Delaval, we had better bx 
begin life humbly 
“| don’t sea where 
2id her uncle, sarcastieaily 
“T'm coming to that now 










in,’ 
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Dick has found 














out in the course if th ce work, that the 

ia mine is 1b bad state; wate: 

MCE, and thou 1e matter has beer 

up, there ia aK * doubt that in tw 

‘ ime or leas the concern wil aad 

all shareholder have to pa; AV} ls 

Jick says liability is unli , and you 
would lose # large sum 


said James Mer- 
believe a word of it 

had been any danger I hould have 
known, W hy, L sent my head clerk, McGali 
ver in the spring, and he reported moat favour- 
vuly of the concern ; in fact, bis statement 


should be nearly ruined,” 












induced me to put another ten thousand into 
‘The mine was on its last legs then,” went on 
aamin, calmuly : “ and *MeGal! received fiv 
| thousand pounds as a bribe for carrying a false 


report to vou. t and lef 


He has robbed you rig! 





arg.” 
‘And y 
‘Not on my 


eh?” 
il see Mr 





oelieve tl 
If you wi 


2U expect me Co 


bare word. 


| Cecil he can show you papers confirming every 
| thing | I told you, and can bring forward a 





witness who has heard McGull boasting of how he 


ad duped you.” 


Mr. Merton looked grave 
“Tie deuce he can | Jasmin, ['m pot 





convinced by any Means ; but Grant and Duncan 
are honoural’e firm, and I don’t belis 
ydkeep a scoundrel in their employ, eo Ui 
ready to admi: your lover may mean well, bu 
why didn’t be come to me with his story!’ 
Jasmin shook her head. 
You must ask him that.’ 
‘And why should Mr. Cecil trouble abou 
the possible ruin of a man he has never seen f” 
* Dick seen you,” «aid Jasmin, simply ; 
“when I waa first com ing here he told me go; | 
think when he was much younger he waa a clerk 
in your office.’ : 
The uncle turned sharply round on her. 
* How long ag —eh, girl ” 
* Four years and a half.” 
Unele and niece looked at each other ateadily 
never Jiached : she knew that the secret 
kept much longer 


+7 
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Ve 
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— eens 


Meesre. Grant and Duncan would certainly 
vetray that their clerk was really Cecil Ardleigh ; 


there could be no great harm in Mr. Merion’s | 


discovering the truth a little sooner; there 


‘he cruel compact had been only that Dick should 
never write t© his sister or atiempt to see her, 

od that he should never mention his connection 
with the Mertons, 

‘*How much do you know?” asked Jasmin’s 
uncle, rather bitterly. 

“When I came to your house first I] knew the 
whole story of Dick’s life, except that Cecil was 
not his surname. I knew the story of his aister’s 

irriage, but not her husbanud’s name, Last 
aight I learned both these exceptions,” 

You know that your lover robbed me shame- 


common thief?” 

“I know that Dick was sorely tempted, and 
hat he-fell,” said the girl, gravely ; “but I 
know how terribly he has euffered since, and I 
wlieve he will yet make a name and place for 
himself in the world. 


8 poor and uusuccessful al! his days, why 

he will need a wife's love and sympatby ail the 

more,” 

James Merton looked at her keenly. 

‘Any way, you mean to stick to him—eb 

"T mean to stick to him,” 

“Well,” and James Merton emiled drily ; I 

n't know that it would be exactly a kindness 

0 Walt to give him a wife over head and ears in 

love with another man, eo I suppove J shall have 
forgive you. Iam not the man to do 

y halves, I will see Richard Ardleigh—1 don’t 

like assumed names—to-night, and if he proves 


” 


7 


.t you have asserted regarding McCall and the | 


silver mine, he will have done me such an 
inestimable service that I can afford to let the 
past ve forgotten, and recognise him as my wife’e 
} +s 

nro Laer, 


from Dick, Gertrude’s heart would turn to me; 


beautiful young woman, and as my plan has 
failed utterly, 17] not stand in the way of her 
happiness any longer.” 

“I believe-——” and then Jasmin stopped 
vbruptly and blushed crimson. 

‘You may a8 well go on,’ 

intly, “you can’t tell me anything I don’t 
know before. Gertrude married me out of 
compulsion to save her brother from o prison, 


ue. I suppose I ought to be grateful to her for 
not hating me?” 
“JY believe your wife dces love you, (ucle 
mes,” said Jasmin, “ only " 

Go on, girl,” ‘he strong man answered, 
arshly ; “you have said too much or too little. 
‘uly what—— ?” 

Oaly she felt it a sort of treason to her brother 
to let herself be happy while she did not know if 
were alive or dead. She told me once, the 


ly time sheever epoke of Dick, that it almost | 


killed her to think that he might be starving 
while she lived in luxury,” 
Well,” there was a certain complacency in 
Merton’s voice which said he thought his 
e might beright, “T'll vot go bask from my 
word, Jasmin. 
ith of what you've told me I'll ba reconciled to 
iim. UH do more, 1’ll bring him home to dinner. 
_Jrs. Merton, much concerned at the length of 
the interview, was on her way to the study te 
rescue Jasmin, when ebe met her busband 
ing out. 
She thought she had never seen him look to 
bright and cheerful. He seemed years younger. 
‘Dinner at eight tonight, Gerty!” he said, 
s'ooping to kiss her, “ nota minute sooner, I may 
\e bringing you home a guest you wil] be proud 
to welcome,” 
“Not Walter Delaval ?” 
“ Walter Delaval be hanged!” was the reply. 
‘I declare I'd alraost forgotten his existence. 1°11 
seud him a line from the office telling him to put 
ail thought of Jasmin out of his head. I’m coming 
round to your opinion, my dear. She's not the 
sort of girl to be happy without love, and so I 
suppose J shall have to let her pleare herself.” 


| moised not tosay anything more about Mr. Delaval. 
would be no pledge broken, no promise unkept, for | 





| and Dancan’a, and was closeted with the senior 
; that I might have prosecuted him like a | 





TE net.” and Jasmin’s | 
‘3 took a ring of deeper tenderness, “if he | 
i | permanent clerk 


things | 
' and [ do believe he'll make a first-rate man of 


| Ry the way do you know anything of the Anna 


I used to think if only she were parted | 
, you'd better sell out even ata loss, Nay, Dil go 
but, perhaps, Iam too old and grave to please a 

| of the shareholders who ave any money will be 


| make good the deficiences of the rest, 


said James Merton, | 


( | heard the rumours, for he seemed much surprised 
it's not to be expected she could learn to Jove | 


i eatirely.’ 
t 7 


| ceived to Walter, who managed the whole 


li Dick Ardleigh proves the | 


| lawyer, angrily, “ why Uncle James you promised 





Gertrude went in searchof Jasmin ; but could 
obtain nothing satisfactory from tie girl. Yes, 
Uncle James had been very kind, aud had pre 


This was all that repeated questions could get out | 
of her. 

“And you wiil’be true to Dick! Oh, Jasmin, 
I do so wish you had vews of him, You said 
yeeterday you knew where a letter would reach 
him ; couldn’t you write and try him to send us 
just a line eaying he was well,” 

" T will write to-morrow,” said Jasmin, quietly; 
and though Mrs. Merton would have preferred 
the letter to go at once ehe was quite satisfied 
with the promise. 

James Merton went straight to Mesere, Grant 


partner, » very old friend of his, 

“T want to ask you a question on a personal 
matter. Is it true that you have a clerk called 
Ardleigh ?” 

* Perfectly true,” said the elder man, promptly. 
“I met your brether-in law a few weeks ago, and 
for his father’s sake gave him a post, He has 
proyedse useful to us that we engaged him as a | 
Of course we knew there was 
something amiss for you to leave your wife's only 


relation insuch abject poverty, and I saidas much | 





| to Ardleigh.” 


“Did he say he wes my brother-in-law ?”’ 

‘No; he was not at all anxious to boast of 
the connectiou ; but everyone knew you married } 
Jack Ardleigh’s daughter. What was [ saying? 
Oh ! Dick told me the reason of his leaving your 
office, Iithought at twenty-five it was hard he 
shouldn't have another chance, so I gave him one, 
business yet,” 

“Ah! I believe I’m rather grateful to you 
Maria mines ?” 
Mr. Grant lowered his voice, 
“They're very shaky. If you’ve any shares 


further, and gay you’d better give them away, 
for it’s an unlimited liability company, and those 


absolutely ruined, as most of thei are mere men | 
of straw, and the few monied men will have to 
”» 

Mr. Merton went next toa celebrated broker, 
and ordered him to diapose of all his ‘* paper” in 
the Anna Maria, Apparently, the broker bad not 


and told Mr. Merton he would sell at a dead loss, 
as the shares were at »% discount, and he would 
realise nothing like their. cost price.” 

at care,” said Merton, firmly. ‘‘ If I lose 
seventy per cent. my answer’s the same. Sell cur 
abonce. I'm thiaking of giving up speculation 


I always thought,” said the broker, “you 
were specially interested in the Anna Maria. 
You avd your nephew, Mr. Delaval, with your 
relative, old Mrs, Clark, are the largest holders of 
the mine.” 

A thought Jid strike James Merton it would 
be kind to pass om the warning he had re- 


property of his grandmother and aunt, so 
instead of writing the note he had intended to 
his nephew he called in the Temple and was 
ushered into Mr. Delavai’s private room, 

“You bring me Miss Dene’s refusal,” said the 


me only last night you would use your influence 
in wy favour.” 

“T have used it and failed,” said his uacle 
drily, ‘‘ pressure brought to bear on Jasmin will 
only force her into a clandestive marriage with 
another. Aifter all, Walt, you don’t lose much. 
With your prospects you ought to do much 
better.” 

(Continued on page 12%.) 








Onk of the most siriking figures in the Palace 
at Gatschina is the great Danish hound, which is 
the Czar’s favourite dog. This dog is said to be 
the largest of his species in the werld, and is the 
Czar’s constant companion, 





UNDER A 


me :0 Co 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Miss Azicy, Miss Alice, wake up!” called 
Mary, the maid, in a troubled voice ; and then 
with aching head, feeling more ae if she had been 
up all night than anything else, poor Alice } 
ville had to listen to the strange story of her 
cousin's disappearwee. 

What doea Mre, Joceiyn say ?” she demanded, 
wondering how Olive’s absence would affect the 
woman who had played so treacherous 4 part. 

“ She declares Mise Durant: is somewhere in the 
grounds,” said Mary ; ‘but, Missy Alice, my mis 
trees went to bed last night far too ill for that 
sort of thing ; and, besides, her bed’s not been 
sleptin, There’s everything, Mies Altice, just + 
I Jeft it myself when I went down to supper in 
the servants’ hall.” 

"Tl get up at once, Mary, I'll be with you in 
a few minutes,” 

A bath somewhat refreshed Alice, but she atill 
felt il] and confused. Her heaf seemed oppresse | 
by come dull heavy weight when she went down 
staira, 

Mra, Jocelyn was already at table. Zer anxiety 
did not prevent her having an excelient appetite 
for her breakfast, though she assured Alice she 
was perfectly distracted, 

* But then,” she added, in a silky voice, which 
somehow reminded Alice strangely of that other 
voice she had heard last night; “our dear Olive 
was always so peculiar ;” and she touched he 
head a little significantly. “ T caw ivom the first 
she was vot in the least like other people.” 

“ Olive was as sane as [am,” said Alice angrily ; 
and as to being like other people, she was a greao 
deal better thau anyone / know.” 

Mrs, Jocelyn shrugged her choulders. 

“T have no doubt she is innocent of anythin 
but a littleindiscretion, Colonia! girls are allowed 
great freedom.” 

‘She had every right to freedom in her own 
house,” said Atice, whon. every word of the chape 
ron’s seemed to exasperate more, 

“ Here comes Mr. Feitowes,” said the wido. 
with ashrug of her shoulders. “I suppose Av 
must be told, A pretty scands! there will be, 
Really, f doubt if J shall not injure myself wit! 
my relation, Lady Toilington, by etaying here.” 

“You ae guite free to go if you like,” said 
Alice. “I wili remain in charge of Olive’s pro- 
perty until she is found.” 

he frightened servants had told Perey sowie 
thing of the truth. He went straight up to 
Alice, utterly ignoring the chaperon 

“Ieit true?” 

‘Tt is quite true that Olive is not here,” eaid 
Alice, wishing she could make a clean breast ct 
all she knew. 

Mrs, Jocelyn chimed! iv,- 

“ Most extraordinary conduct /ecall it. f am 
eure such a thing was never heard of in respec 
table society before.” 

Perey turned round and aimed a dart at her. 
He was generally altra-chivalrous in his manu+r 
to women ; but be could never forget Barbare » 
doubts of this one, 

* Perhaps you have not much experience of 
respectable society, Mrs. Jocelyn? Alice,‘ turning 
to the girl, “ 1 must speak to you alone.” 

They went into the library, if looks coul’ 
kill, the glauce from Mrs, Jocelyn’s eyes would 
surely have slain them, 

‘Now tell me everything. 

“But Teannet. Olive wasia great {rouble lac! 
night. She told me perhaps I should not see her 
in the morning. Ob!’ fearing she had betrayed 
her cousin, ‘ what have I done ?’ 

You have done and said nothing that can 
harm Olive, dear,” said Percy, speaking soothingly, 
as though she had been a little child. “ Listeu 
1 know your cousin's secret. She had an enemy 
whom she ieared, 1 was to come to day to advise 
her as to how to aveid him, Frou her fight I suy 
pose she feared he was on her track. No; J am 
not going to ask you 2 single question about thas. 
Only teli me this ove thing. Inthe whole length 
and breadth of England had Olive Durant » frient 
to whora she would be likely to go?” 
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oe Oe al _w ” 
ntis. She ‘te ond invited her | “I was grieved to hear of your sister’a illness, I “Dear Sir,~-When I saw you yesterday you 
more Glive to go. She re- si no worse?” Percy wondered tow he | said that under certain circumstances you would 
g she must see you first; but—-” rd of it, but only answered, —- be wiing to undertake ail the management o 
k anced mind ‘Much the same, thank yon; I have not come | my affairs. Will you kindly send a messenger to 
2 80,"" ’ 1 will give you Mrs, on my father’s business but on that of a friend | High Cliff Lodge emnpowered to dismiss my 
it on Clive's dressing | of ours-—~Mias Olive Durant.” 'chaperon, Mra, Jocelyn, paying her salary and 














kin’ jet 7 aid Perey, gravely 
t Z we done. Alice, I 
vorw nd see this Mra, Curtis,” 
iar ch trouble at home, how can 
a ] 
iD i ‘anger, che bas | 
xeelleu purse ; it is her reason 
€ } tfe, lar sure if she 
i ! imma 1d 
» to try aud 
Alice, 
Mre .Wwh 
iu 
ind 
i s 
{ b vi t 
! 
> TO AF Ao 
u be back ?” 
i fe at her friend's house I 
new er train in the 
> pees Alice 
nat cee a li ar or put the matier 
sof the »o her case I could 
xion before noon to morrow, but if 
ew or you l i! 210gy apb.’ 
and Mrs. Joceiy: 
vy for the preset Jon’t trust her 
y ely . 
, n Per Fellowes reached the 
wou { Norwood aud heard Mra, 
anxious question it’ he 
h ad hoped to find the 
“tl ea tiope \ r 
] iv husba vi urtia 
ge ag Apr 
ir?) ' thit f *xplauat 1 
{r. llow w t apk hospi 
marks the Englishman who has 
ad; but he could make no hopeful 
nde few words couvinced Percy 
us bd ? Vue ly ~{ fhe secre 
Their suspicions took quite anotie 
ike I} heard of the Wynd 
| Curtis, ¢ entially, “the man 
’ wo ve i ings, and of 
? ily ihis girl's life between 
ut i j 
Saved 
t iil he Wend but 1 | 
t would ba apart | 
rfu eria Wurant. 8 
I High (1i2 age wili be 
x U1 methiog is hea 1 of her, she 
{ her own mistress, and no one car 


iH - 
se oF Cisiviss Lhe servants witaout 











rn j er y 7 sxe Dr 
y 
iaei let 1 1 Lf ey 
Misa Durant ' t ny he 
ve Hat ut ands 
} ' 
sre you el a Luose rel i 
J Ose | 
y ee T)r } 4 er 
e arrangements for thoir client iz 
3 broke in low Ty 
Mr, Fellowe ie what wi shall 
ny Lbarm of Olive Durant [ saw 
‘or three } aud L believe 
eve In my Ow ren Pere 
ttle ‘adw’sa hand then de £ 
spitality, be went back vo Londo 
ed at t , — ot abhor 
Wi met Vble 
the op 
a, 


" 


e- lowers 





st 


| in ihe 


| implore y aid in 


| concluded at one 


| struck me 





ia 1 £ | 
rrard face 
yeard iace, 


Mr, Willet started. 





he * Mr. 


3a id 





I 


y ill, alm 
be about ia London, but she is a young lady of 
great personal attractions, [ admired her ex- 
tremely,” 


She has left her heme,’ 


rticular, 
‘she looked terribly 


said Percy, “left it 
strangest manver. Her cousin is almost 
beside herself with anxiety, and I came to you to 
racing M Durant. I! 
been to you of her 











she had 


Me } oht 
iitie thougaAt 


i accoi d. 


‘Sit down, Mr. Fellowes,” urged the lawyer 


“this is ®& serious business. When | saw Miss 
Durant yesterday, I had not the smallest idea 
there was enything like this the matter. | 
thought it strange her coming alone, but I have 
always heard Colonial girls are iudependent. | 





also thought she look: 
bering the dangerous 
Cliff Towers early ir 


terribly ill, but remem- 


he year, i ascrived her 





| delicate appearance to that rather than any fresh 
’ at did she BAY —what did she come 
nere ’ 
M hesitat 
»t know how far Tam jusifed in 
answering, but you are the son am old and 
valued client. Miss Durant came here to make 
her will.” 
“ Her will 
“Just so—she gave mea half sheet of paper | 
with a few lines traced on it in pencil, and said 


most anxious to make a short will at 
This paper was the substance of it, and she 
lit put into correct legal phraseology, I 
was going to have a draft prepared 
course, but she told me she wished the matter 

Of course it was a 
she was very persistent, and 


she wus 
nce 





AL 





iusual thing, but 


| really she looked so ill I did not like to cross 
her, I wrote.out the will myself from the direc- 
tions on her paper, called in a couple of my 


slerks She 


to witness it, and the thing was doi 
wasn't here over half-an-hour altogether,’ 














it was from her [ | 
: | state ready for my return. 
| long I shall be away, s week, a mouth, a year—! 


t too ill to | 


own | 


| the 


Nness she had at High | 


{all we kne 


H there 


in the usual | giv opce 


mos6 | 


| lawyer 


three months extra by way of notice. I should 
like everything at the Lodge kept in its presenti 
I do not know how 









}cant tel. If you will pay the balance of my 
income into the Imperial Baok where you opened 





aa account for me in April, I shall be able 
draw on it by cheque, You have my will in your 
e-keeping. IJ will take care news of my death: 
reaches you when I am released from my 
trou dies, 





“Tam, 
* Youre gratefully, 


LIVE DuRAN?.” 


. 





mente hesitation and the Jawyer handed 

letter to Perey Fellowee who read it 
through with growing fear, 

* Does she mean to kill herself } 

I shoutd say noi. She struck me as to 





” 

‘ I 
brave a woman to yield to the temptation 
suicide, though Fleaven knows, poor thing, she 
had cause enough to be weary of life.” 

Percy gianced at hita strangely. 

“Then she told you.” 

“My dear sir,” said the lawyer with profes- 






sions! caution, “it strikes me you and | hay 
been fencing with each other, afraid to betray 








ow, lest it should be enlightening the 

other. Listen. Miss Durant came here to make 

her will, she signed it in her rue name. Will 
thia tell you the extent of my knowledge ? 

mk 2 that she was a married 






You know 
woman and the wife of a scoundrel?” 
Robert Lang te be explicit—-yes 
“Mr, Willet,” said Percy, eagerly, 
setting h rec. 


edding day, 











* sure 
some = Way 


— 
nus is) 






Parted from that 
she etn't be bound to bir 
“ There is vo doubt in Africa-she would gei 
yn the ground of desertion. I told hex 

so myself, but she secras to regard divorce 
tantat nt to d I urged her if the man 
molasted her to send him to us, and let us make 





grace. 














the pest terms wi eou!d, such a fortune 
five or six hundred a-year would be 

nothir brought her peace. She seemed 

to think Lang would be afraid to come near a 











é ry fev is Perey Fi wes told t¢ . ° 
In a very few words Perey ell ves told the “T can’t imagine why she trusted you said 
yer toe story of Olive Durant’s disappearance. | pose a little irately. He did not like to ! 
€ tuppre he fact of her fatal marriage. He | o¢ another at aring Olive’s confidence 

A not _mentiun the name of Vane Cariyon alias | «y 2 afraid I can.’ Mr. Willet very 
Robert Tang, but he said a very painful cireum- a i . ai Sees ’ 

gravely. ; i believe e hast 

stat h ccurred ia Miss Duraut’s life just | 9° seg ger nM oon ye 
~ nal a eee ee = * micelle ong to li he whole tone of this 
before she left Africa, and that as the one person | jettey ahows it, av ensure the 


koew of it was in England, anc—ae 

her track, uld be no dovbt 

light was to avoid this man 

istened with the deepest interest. 

Ccoald understand, her one object 
make her will 

asked? if, in the event 


present w 


she feared—o there ¢ 





ze, sh 








of her leavi ‘iff Lodge we would under- 
take the paywent of the rent, the servants’ wages 
and all out-going expences. Of course, a large 
portion of Miss Durant’s income passes through 


aud eo I told her I shovld have great 





1 at the door, and then brought in a 


letter ¥ hat idently been left by hand, as 
it, bore neither siainp por oost- marl 

i e Vour pa n, sir, but a cow missionnaire 

8 inst brought this, and it is marked ‘ Urgent,’” 


clerk retired Mr, Willet looked 


rravely at Percy Fellowes 
tis Miss Durant’s writing. Strange that it 
shuld come while you are here.” 
He read the leiter slowly, little recking the 
nee his visitor, As a jawyer Mr 





felt s0 perplexed as he did aow. 


Auother thing | 


sure in doing whatever she wished. She 
ised to cal or write to-day.” 
she caile you will let me have her | 
Mr. Willet had no time to answer, a clerk 


= 
j here was 


telerably used to mysteries, but he | 
| few hours. 


she wantee te 
ft 


fortune her , falling into honest 
hands.” * 

{I don’t understand.’ 

‘If a married w » dies without making 
will,” explained the lawyer, “her husband cs 


claim every f ber forty Miss Du 








enuny oF te . 
knew this, a w algo that if she signed the wi 
nu @ false name it would be invalid, To prev 
all the property 
will.” 

And she will be a lonely wanderer, homeless 
(less, a fugitive at that mao’s mercy 
o think of.’ 

Mr. Willet was deeply touched. He was 
shrewd, keen-sighted man, and he began 
guess it was not only friendship hia visitor fe 
for poor, beautiful, ill-fated Olive Durant 

“Can you give me her address,” pleaded 
Percy. ‘Can you tell me where she was stay!" 
in London ?” 

**T have not the least idea.’ 

There seemed no use in prolonging the inter- 
view. Percy went straight from the Tample 
Kinp’s-cross and caught the midday expres 
Late as it was when he reached High Ciilf, he 
went to the Lodge and asked for Alice Mel: 





Robert 





Lous 


Lang cl 


father left her she Aad to makea 
rn 








white drawn look on the gir 
face, as though she had suffered ‘erribly in the ‘ast 
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“T have no good news for you, Alice. Mrs. 
Curtis has not seen your cousin. 
been to the lawyers and made her will, She has 
empowered them to make all arrangements for 
dismissing Mrs. Jocelyn and carrying on things 
here ; but to her own movements there is no 
clue.” 

“Tcan speak now,” said Alice, with a long- 
drawn breath that ended in a sob, “she said 
if I did not hear from her I might tell you all I 
krew.” 

Percy Fellowes listened with breathiess interest. 
iJe knew the name of the nocturnal visitor at 
once. 

“Surely, Alice, you recognized the man? You 


were only a child when he was at the Towers, | 


but you must have seen Robert Lang?” 

“Robert Lang! I thought I had heard the 
voice before. Oh, Mr. Fellowes, can’t you find 
him, Surely, if he robbed Sir George he coul4 
be punished for that, and so prevented from 
harming Olive?” 

“[ shall do my utmost to find him. He has 
adeuble wrong to answer to me for ; but, Alice, 
there hag been a terrible delay. He has got a 

vo days start of us, and don’t you see, none of 
T) ys him in his dieguise a3 ‘Mr. Morton,’ we 
can hardly tell what he looked like,” 

“Mv, Armitage saw him,” said Alice, 
“ gouldn’t you axk him #” 

Percy promised to return to the Jodge in the 
vorning, and retraced his steps to the vicarage. 
fe asked to see Mr. Armitage alone, aud was 
shown into the study, 

“Tt trust Mise Fellowes is not worse?” said the 
lergyman kindly. “‘ When I called to-day, the 
servont said there was no change.” 

“T have not come from home, Armitage. 1 


quickly, 


want your help in a matter of great importance. | 


Will you promise secrecy #” 
Yes,” was the young clergyman’s grave reply, 
“but I fear I can't be of much service to you. I 


aw always being told IT am a most unpractical ) L 


pereon, 

“You have heard,” Percy hesitated, “ of my 
father’s ate agent, Kobert Lang, and the evil he 
worked us?” 

“Yes; also of his arrest in South Africa, and 
subsequent escape, I did fear when I heard of 
your sister “y illness, the news had come as @ 
shock to her and caueed it.” 

“Tang has broken my sister's heart and 
wrecked her health; he hae well-nigh ruined 
my father. As a minister of course you must 
preach forgiveness, Armitage, but as a man you 
understand I long to be revenged on Lang." 

“Vengeance belongs to Heaven,” 
imswered very gravely, “ You may rest assured 
crimes such as Lang’s won’t go wapun ished ; a 
fearful retribution must await him.” 

“ Do epeak plainly,” 
imeasiness and 

unl ng Rg. per aud be felt ready to quarrel 
with «& straw; “will you help me to find this 
wan, or are you bent on shielding him?” 

“T should never shield a man who had com- 


mitted such awful crimes, but as I never caw | 


art Lang, [ 
him,” 

“VYoucan! Robert, 
Cliff twice lately 


can do nothing to help you find 


Lang has been at High 
in disguise, on each occasion you 


poke to him ; give mea fuil description of the | ‘ 


man you met as Mr, Morton and [ will thank you 
from my heart,”’ 
“ Morton !” 


gasped the vicar, * impossible. 


told us the police boarded his vessel at Cape 
Town to see if Lang was among the passengers,” 
“ Morton is the man,” said Percy with an air 
of quiet conviction, “ will you describe him }’ 
“Yes ; he has a dark, swarthy skin, a bushy 
Jack bx ard and hair tomateh, I remember my 
sister—Pen is very sharp-—said his skin locked 
far more like a gipsy’s than an Englishman's 
sunburnt ; he’s a very fluent apeaker, and his 
general get-up corresponds with the deecription 
he gives of himself, « traveller and lay 
missionary.” 
“You saw him the day before yesterday ¢” 


“T saw him yesterday,” said the vicar; “he | 


was in the village, he told me he particularly 
vanted to see Mrs, Jocelyn, but did not like to 


| call, owing to the trouble at the lodge. 
Olive has | just going there and J took a note for hir 





| an intimate friend of mine ; 


support. 


the vicar | 


cried Percy irritably, for | 
anxiety had quite clianged his | 





T was 


“Yesterday,” said Percy, 
can’t be lost.” 


** then surely ail clue 


“He went to London,” said the vicar: “ he | 


told me his stay in Yorkshire was over, and he 
did not intend to re-visit this part of England. 
“ Foiled,” came slowly from Vercy’s white lips, 
“the will slip through our fingers yet.” 
“Gently,” said Noel Armitage, who if “ un- 


Robert Lang he would not be particular about 
truth; [ should say his story of going to London 
was invented to pvt 
that the chances are you would find him at Dur 


tou. He was staying there I know, and though | 
| Tean’t give you the address, 


in sucha sroall! 
place there can’t be many people who take in 
lodgers. If I were you [ should go over to- 
morrow ; you may not find him, but you are 
almost certain to pick up a little information.” 
Percy Fellowes saw ihe wisdom of the advice ; 
he thanked Mr. Armitage frankly, and was about 


i to eay good-night. when the vicar said with a 


little hesitation,-— 

“Isib true that Miss Durant has left her 
home i ™ 

“ Perfectly,” replied Perey, “ but I hope i! hat 
she may soon return ; she bas had a great deal of 


: trouble for oueso young, and stands sadly in need 
of friends, You are a good man, Armitage, don't | 


be led by appearances ‘o thiok harshly of her.” 
“YT could not do that,” said the viear, gravely : 
“T would stake a great deal that Olive Durant 


isa good, true woman; but, My, Fellowes, her | 


cou: in is little more than « child, she ought nob 
to be left alone with such a woman as Mrs. 
Jocelyn.” 

“Then you, too, ausnect the widow ¢” 

“Tf Mortov is Robert Lang, I make no doubt 
this woman is his sister. 
now in telling you what I know, ‘he present 
ady Tollington was once nursery governess te 
her brother, whom 
she loved devotediy, married a shameless acdveu- 


| turess who, after dragging him into every species | 


of debt, rang kind of gambling hell for their 
Poor Jocelyn, too weak to fight against 
hia chains, yet could not survive hie dishonour, and 
killed hicself ; but in honest people’s miuds the 
sin was pot his but his wife’s ; that wife’s name 


| was Mabel, and she is the woman who came here 


as Miss Durant’s chaperon.” 

" How do you know she is Lang's sister }’ 

“T know that Mabel Jocelyn ad a brother who 
went to South Africa. I put two and two 
together, and conclude it was Robert Lang, since 
he comes to ber as soon as he lands in Hng- 
land.” 

‘T will speak fo my mother the first thing to- 
morrow,” said Percy; “though we are now in 
the greatest anxiety about Barbara, ee ‘eel sure 
she will iavite Alice Melville to come aud stay 


| with us until some news comes of hs cousin, | 


We have known Alice from her childhood, so we 
ahall not need to make company of her, and she 
will at least be safe with ua,’ 

‘J wanted my sister to invite Miss 


| here,” confessed the Vicar, “buat Peas 
| peculiar and does not care for young ladies. 


“ Alice will be better with us,’” said Percy, 
she can feel herself of real use, for my father 


j on : ? 
| sadly needs someone to cheer hiio 
j 


They parted with a warm shake of the hand ; 


' 

| Perey Fellowes more than ever convinced that 
_ 

Why he actually éailed of Lang’e escape, and | 


but for the wise prudence of Miss Pevelope Alice 
Melville would be asked soon to return to High 
Cliff Vicarage as its mistress. 

He went home sadly enough. Ib seemed t 
Percy that whichever way he looked there was 
not one ray of hope in hia horizon ; putting 
aside his love for Olive and his grean anxiety 
for her, the troubles round his family seemed 
thickening. 


Dr. Harley was almost in despair about | 


Barbara, she had never spoken since the begin- 


ning of her illness, but compe who had watched | 


her felt there was something on her miud which 
she longed to pour out ; the ine 8 aud sorrows of 
the Towers were by no means confined to her 
aick room, for the mortgages was in failing 
health, and if anything beppened to him the 


| 
i 


people off the scent, and | 


! Durant bia wife ? 


} groaned Sir George, “ if you at 





fiftee: i thous nd pounds borrowed by Sir George 
three years before might be cailed in at three 
months’ notice, 

Sir George waa waiting in the hall when Percy 
came in; he wrung Lis son’s hand in a warn 
clore grip. 3 

" Any vews of that poor child?” he asked. 

“She went to Willet’s and made her wil 


’ 


. ry 
father,” for he feit 


reserve Was useless pow 


rent c : mt - | “ Poor Olive Durant hes avother elaim on ot 
practical” was yet intelligent: “if this man ie | 


pity and regard, her life as we'l as Barbar: 
been wreeked by Robert Lang; che is, F 
help her, his wife ! 

Sir George started. 

“T knew he had escaped from priso I felt 
euve it was he and no one else who frightened 
Barbara into this state of stupor; but, Olive 
it seems incredible,” 

“Wife in name only,” said Perev ; 
arrested oa their wedding day. 


“he was 
OG! course his 


} object in this neighbourhoed is to find her and 


extort money from her. 

"Surely he has had money enough from me,” 
2 right in thinking 
he bas had the proceeds of #!! those cheques, 
Perey, if only Barbara could speak and tell us 
all; J would wot utter a single reproach, poor 
girl, she has euffered enough ; but oh, even if 
we are to lose her, | pray that before ahe goes 
she may speak and solve this awful mystery.” 

“ How has she been since | wentaway? Does 
Harley see any. change |” 

“She lies in just the eame state, We fancy 
she is conscious ; she seems please’ when her 
mother is with her, but she cannot speak, and it 


| is heart-breaking to see the way she fixes her 


poor sad eyes on 100, . 


“7 wonder-— 
it seems @ crue 


brokenly, Perey hesitated, 
experiment, but I should like ta 


+ try,’ 
There can be oo harm |” 


Nothing can hurt her now,’ said Sir George, 
Harley said so to-night. His one hope is that 
some shock taay ‘re ak this awful 3} of silence 


and restore her speech, He me to go 


orged che “ ies, 

But Ll couldn't do it. Accuse m i child, and 
. loin bhing eG oka; 

she dying, of robbing m No. 

* Listen, Sir,” said Perey in ; ice which 
shook with emotion. “As ] understand it, Bar- 
hara wos devotedly attached to Lang, and her love 
for him gave him the strange power over her he 


if 

‘ 1 
nto the room and tel! her of 
» 


; undoubtedly possessed . . . tell Barbara he is 
j another womai'’s husband, and that 


k wer may 
cease.” ' 

Sir George stopped abruptly in his walk up 
and down the room, 

“Tt might be of use ; it sounds worth trying; 
only, poor Olive, have we a right to betray her 
secret?” 

“ Harley as good as guesses it, ray mother will 
be silent a the grave, we can choore a time when 
the nuree is absent,” 

“ She is lying down uow. Pearcy, try whati you 

to-n ist it. Harley told me my child’ 
ould not stand this teneion on ib much 
, she must speak ——or die.” 

They went up to the sick reow. Dr, Rarley 

and Lady Felluwes kept warch there, Barbara 


| jay with wide open eyes motionless as a i 


white lily, but with a look on her face of suffering 
go terrible that Percy registered yet another 
vow of vengeance against Lang. 

“Barbara, my dear,” eaid Sir George : 
‘there is Perey ; he has been away two 4d ys tr 
ing to find your friend, Olive Durant, who is 
great trouble,” 

Was it fancy or did those 


lips really try to 


| move ? 


“Olive has suffered cruelly, Bab,” said Perey, 
bending over his sister, “her fate is sadder eve 2 
than yours, for she ts Itobert Lang's wife.’ 

The effect of those words * smed magical. 
Barbara started up with her hards clasped, the 
welcome life-giving tears running down her 
cheeks. 

“Not his wife!" she cried, “Not his wife, 
Percy, for I am that... he married me Jong 
ago ina grey old city church. .. oh, what have 
i don et ‘he eaid he »vould kill me if I betrayed 


him,” and she sank back uncouscioua on her 
pillow. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


vER, in the wide world, had anyone felt go 
legolate ag Olive Durant when ehe turned away 
m |] Willet’s office. 
Ber will was made, sappen what might. 
} Lang could not im the fortune her 
her had made by Lonest work, but as she went 
ck to the cuiet private hotel where she was 
staying Olive was utterly hopeless as.to her own 
iuture, 
ressed in her cousin's things she had crept 
cownastairs while Mrs. Jocelyn was battling with 
the !arde or and had been well on her way to 
he junction | e time Robert Lang thought it 
to start for her Her plaus had been 
made, she knew if she could only 
e long walk to Hepburn she was safe 
overy a8 an express train for London 
opped there at half-pastoue, It 
time and moonlight, she knew the 
road we'll and so had little to fear if only her 
strepgth held out 
She reached K\ing’s Cross about six and went 
raight to asmall, little known hotel, in the pre 


vy wb 
* rooni, 
awrefu i} 

uanage 


from d 






uth s 


2 LOY BOUL 8s 


War suDm 





ets of Bloomsbury, which she had seen adver- 
inc clerical paper, Here she eugaged a room 
1 went to bed at once, feeling her brain would 


way entirely if she did not seek a little rest. 





b was mid-day mn she awoke, and after a 
light dinner she sat down to cecide on hernext atep. 
Sue would not go to the Curtises with young 
laughtere of their owa they might not lke to be 





with a mystery. It seemed to Olive 
there way but one means of escape from Robert 
ang’: pereecution, she muat disappear so utterly 
snd entirely that everyone who had kaowa her at 
High Cliff should believe her dead 

This was why she made her will: why che 
arrauged a by letter that Mr. Willet should 
see to everythiug at the Lodge. She wanted, so 
ar as it was possible, to free herself from all ties, 
all duties. She wanted to cut hereelf asunder 
from all that had mede up her life since she came 


England 





! 


| aged men 


4 
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She longed to send for Alice, She knew that 
at a word irom her the faithful girl would follow 
her fortunes; but Olive Durant even in her 
misery was uneelfish. She believed that Noel 
Armitage admired Alice Me!ville, and that if her 
little cousin remained in Yorkshire she might ve 
happy in the shelter of a good man’s love. 

Better far that Alice should be mistress of 
High C)' Vicarage and a happy wife, than that 
her bright young life should be shadowed by 
sharing Olive’s wanderivugs. There was yet 
another reason why Olive must start on her 
fresh career alone, and break off all connectiou 
with High Cliff. 


» 


Percy Fellowes loved her. For his sake she 
must go away. He could never be aught to her 
but a true staunch friend, and she must not let 
this friendship stand between him and closer 
ties. if she went away iu time he would forget. 

She eat in the coffee-room of the small botel 
and looked across to where in the distance she 
could see the British Museum’s solid pile. She 
thought of the many weary women who pick up 
& miserable pittance by making researches in the 
reading-room there, and she wondered if one 
among them all felt as weary or as troubled as 
ehe did. 

She had read of girls who took their own life, 
and condemned them. Somehow as she looked 
vut into that dull quiet street, she pitied them 
strangely, she could understand just how they 
felt, She, too, knew what it was to long for 
peace, and rest, and oblivion. 

The proprietor came in then with tea (break- 
fast and meat tea are the chief meals of these 
small hotels), Olive sat at the table and ate and 
draok. Five other guests sat at that eame table 
and ate and drank also. They were clergymen 
(Bloomsbury is much affected by the cloth), each 
had a tea-pot and tray, each meal was as distinct 
and separate as the six lives of the party gathered 
for once at the same board. 

Olive looked at the fire. Well-to-do middle 


country clerics up for a little shopping or reiaxa- 





j 
‘ 


\ 


' open, 





),”’ CRIED BARBARA, 


tion. Good men, no dqubt, but how they would 
shudder if they knew the thought which was 
ushing through her brain, The strange 
iysterious voice within her which whispered 
“End it all—-the river asks no questions.” 

She wondered ina dull confused way if ale 
obeyed that voice, if later there was a paragraph 
about her headed “ Found drowned,” whether 
these good men would shudder with horror when 
they realized they had sat at table with 4 
suicide ; or if in higher charity they woul’ 
mourn over the lost opportunity of speaking 
kindly ond pityingly to a sinner. 

She paid her bill and went out, the cheery 
proprietor would have whistled her a cab, but she 
told him she was going into Oxford Street 
shopping.- She walked on after she gained that 
thoroughfare, on and on without heeding the gay 
shops or the busy throng, and there were crowds 
of people about, between six and seven the 
atreets being ful! of clerks and shop assistants ou 
their way to train and omnibus, aud hum! 
sightseers come up from the suburbs to visit 
theatre or other entertainment, 

Tt was the very time when Mre. Curtis sat at 
Hope Villa wondering why she was so nervous. 
The very time when Percy Fellowes was hurrying 
in search of her, Olive felt no fear, no hasi+ 
her “ work" was all done, She had arranged «i 
the hotel that the letter should be sent to the 
lawyer by hand in the morning, uot before tex 
the had stipulated, as the office might not be 
She had thought of everything, provide: 
for everything—except herself, 

On and on—-she had passed Holborn now, su 
was going down Cheapside. She was getting 
more into the heart of the City now, and nearer 
the great river—was she seeking to end every 
thing there, to blob out her life with all it 
sorrows and perplexities, its hideous mistake, it* 
terrible suffering—-she hardly kuew herself, She 
was ovly conscious of something within her 
which urged her onwards whenever she paueec! 





with pleasant benevolent faces, mostly ‘ to rest 


(Jo be continued.) 
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“ GUINEVERE—GUINEVERE—LOOK AT SIR ANGUS! 


O MISTRESS MINE! 


—10l—— 
CHAPTER XII. 
URSULa’S HEART AT REST, 


= young Rector was delighted at Miss 
Diawiddie’e happy suggestion ; but he was 
timid, and hesitated to look as delighted aa he 


elt 
Abe 


Jrsula herself looked down at the blank 


soup-orders, blushing faintly but very prettily | 


ef 


Perhaps Miss Mainwaring, also, bas an 
engagement somewhere, Aunt Janet,” he ob 
served, mildly, 

“ Have you, my dear Miss Ursula?” iaterro- 
gated the old lady, quickly. 

“Indeed, I have not,” Ursula replied gently. 
Then she added, the wild-rose colour deep- 





0g, 

“TY will refnain at’ the schools and aseist Mr. 

Sparrow with pleasure, if he thinks that the 
ttle I can do will really help instead of hinder 
im.” 

__“He would never find fault with you, my dear 
fiss Ursula,” Jaughed little old Miss Dinwiddie, 


ly——“rest assured on that point! Mark, I cao | 


plainly discern, is only too thankful for an excuse 
vo dismiss his poor old willing Aunt Janet for a 
6% £3 and fairer assistant, Fare you well, 
coth 1”. 
Aud then Miss Dinwiddie, enjoying immensely, 
c her odd little old way, the embarrassment and 
ontusion her apeech had created, opened ener- 
setically for heraelf the schoolhouse door, and as 
esolutely faced the bleak March wind. 
__ it was quite dusk by the time that the Reverend 
‘ark Sparrow’s business at the Graywinster 
schools was over; and as he and Ursula Main- 
Waring left the building together, the matron’s 
lock struck six. 
_ "What a most unpleasant sort of evening! ” 
Jreula remarked, as the wind with a sweep anda 








spitefully behind her. 

“ Very indeed, Miss Ursula,” assented her 
companion eagerly ; and he clapped his hand 
to his large soft felt hat, and saved it just in 
time. 

“Tt is a north-east wind, and ia our faces,” 
was Ureula’s next original observation, “and we 
shall have it so, 1 am afraid, all the way home. 
It would be useless, I think, to put up an 
umbrella.” 

She minded not, however, the fierce cutting 
wind, vor the smarting dust, nor the heavy cold 
rain-blots that descended in her face occa- 
sionally. 

She was innocently happy and perfectly content, 
in spite of everything disagreeable in the way of 
English spring weather, stepping forward by the 
side of the Reverend Mark Sparrow, the early 
twilight falling chilly around their path. 

Before they could reach either Minster-street 
or the High-street, there was a lonely plot of 
waste land to traverse, where dreary-locking 
cheap houses were gradually springing up, 
surrounded by a desolation of rubbish and broken 
bricke. 

“We shall find it rough walking over this 
ground here, Miss Mainwaring,” said the young 
Rector, nervously. ‘‘ Wil! you—will you not take 
my arm?” 

‘Thank you,” came the timorous murmur 
from Ursula; and she withdrew her little 
gloved hand from out of her muff, and put 
it softly through the Reverend Mark's arm. 

Her gentle, bird-like touch thrilled him from 
head to foot, and he began to tremble and to 
falter as they crossed that uneven plot of desolate 
waste land—a jerry builder's paradise. 

Ursula felt that he was pressing her band 
againat his side, tentatively at firet, and then 
growing bolder, more unmistakably, And then 
she begau to tremble and falter herself. 

In silence they continued their way for a few 
more yards over the treacherous ground, and 
then the Rector of the lovely old church of St, 





HELP—LCOK AT HIM!” BXCLAIMED MRS, WANTWORTH 


| rush seized on her blue-serge skirt and flapped it | Eve's stood stock-etill 
| broken bricks and rul 

Ursula Mainwaring’s hand released thus i 
untarily, dropped nerveleasly to her sid 
she forgot to reinatate it in her rouff, 

Of course she divined accurately enough wh 
was comivg, and her heart fluttered delirion: 
How sweet to think that she would hea: 


last ! 


Vith the gaunt akeleton houses, window!» 
roofless, and the keen blustering March ev: 
wind all around them—overhead the low 
leaden eky, wherein neither moon nor stat 
visible—-at their feet the broken bricks, strew 
plaster, lime, and shavinge—in this bleak cu‘er 
Wilderness of jerry-building 1 
the old, old sweet story once more repeated ! 

The young man speaking earne 
maiden lending « willing ear 





And luckily no one was near or abort, not eve 


the prowling cat, nor the homeless cur ! 
Into the ear of Ursula Mainwaring the 5 
clergyman whispered most eloquently the story 





of his love, in language, with phrases as beautifully 


and neatly turned and polished 
rapturously, as those he employed in his serm 


on Sunday ! 


ia 


rs 


“ Ursula,” said he, inferring the brightest hopes 


from the happy silence she maintained 
that my love has not been given 
Because, dearest Ursula, purest, 
truest friend, Ihave thought it no sin to » 


ne 


for your love! Never tel! me that that prayer 


of mine cannot be answered in t 
that I would have it, dear one 
She raised then her pretiy 

his in the windy twilight ; 

gentle wonder how agitated was his face, 
Impulsively he poreessed himevif of her } 

disengaged hand, kissed it, and held it t 


breast. 


“Ursula,” cried he, beseechingly—‘ say, 


that you love me 
“ Yes, Mark,” 


simply, ‘I will say so, because I do. 


1@ one sweet Woy 
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to tell you that I admire and love 
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you with all 
my heart.” 
There, amidst that windy desolate waste, he 
his arme arceund the maiden of his choice 
jrew her towards him until she rested against 
f and kissed her reverently on the 














| And then the precious secret was imparted, 
with Ursula’s lips cloge to lier sister's ear—the 
elder adding aloud,-—- 

“You must come up-stairs with me to father, 
whilst I tell him—do Milly ; I canuot tell him 
' alone,” 

And so Millicent, all affectionate good wishes 


S ' 
’ . ' . | and sweet spontaneous sympathy, followed Ursula 
Ureula Mainwaring, entering with light, glad | up to their father’s dressing-room 
step the low wainscoted hall of their most; Father,’ began Miss Mainwaring, in a very 
comfortable old red house, alighted upon Millicent | smal! and humbie voice, but going bravely direct 
and Dr, Jack Roy ataodi here upon the bear- | to the point the moment she entered the room— 





skin together before the drawing-room door. 


The ‘ball larap lependiug from the dark oak 
ing was already lighted, and ite rays shone 
jown upon M lly's upturned face, revealing now 
ts fresh young beauty with a goiden halo as it 


were surrounding ip, 


Dr, Jack Roy was a tall, | set-up y 





ing man 


with wavy brown hair and rather Jazy-looking, 
Quizzical blue eves, 
People rarely guessed that he was well on in 


1e8, mistaking 
ly younger. 
had lately dk 


him always for a man con- 








ecen ded from his evening 
inwart Dg, and after a brief 
Mil lie ent in the drawing-room 
touching diet and other oiiatine relative to the 
sick m overhead, was now holding his hat in 
ne baad and buttoning hisrough top coatwiththe 

er, preparatory to taking leave of the lawyer's 





Teh 
t 





conference witb 





in her newly-found 
them thus, fresh from her own 
vith the Rector ovtsde 





ig doctor avywhere 
impatient and 


shed th your 
found him-—se 
was she to embrace 


much better— 
Milticent,”” Dr. Jack was 


father ever su 











aartily, ough the expression of his 

ly b "Ox nained as indolent and lazy- 

L ver, \nother week of your careful 
nursine ought to see him back once more in his 
rel fhee next door, At all events, I hope 
traat,” was Milly's thoughtful reply, “that 


ay brother Loudon has not beep sent for need- 











essly ut atill, of course, one cannot help wish- 
® father speedy rec wery——-- Ursie, is that 
“Yes,” replied Uraula, comirz forward out of 
tne shadow a secret flutter, and wondering 
her they would notice how ridicul 
hay he was looking. “ How do you 
y fiow ia father?” 
i was just telling your sister, Miss Main- 
ay that he has improved decidedly,’ was 
) ack & repiv, 
And what do you think, ‘‘rsie,” said Mili- 
ant anxiou At fathers request, I have this | 
v sritten off to Don at Strasburg, to ask 
to come home for e little while, in order to | 
look after affairs in tk fice, until father 
t lf sha'l be able to go back to it! 
Have you really |” exclaimed i rvula happily. 
: how glad we st be to have him home 
ith us again |” 
@ rejoined Milly meaningly, with a little 
bru mut should D arrive in due course, 
her a! d back at his old post | 
tie at next door, I’m thinking 





how anuoyed, not to aay how wild he'll be!’ 
Dr. Jack Roy « artved 


2 i co note how rapidly his quiet face 
fushed h azy-looking eyes lit up when 
he ali hand with licent before he 
wen 


But if Millicent Mainwaring hervelf bad marked 
sn any wise that sudden change in the « ounten- 
nce of Dr, Jack, she gave no sign whatever that 





the hali-door had closed on him, 
Miils io her longiog arms, 





her yuunger sister again and 
raie,” exclaimed Millicent, laughing, 
pila 1 this evening? 
Oh, Milly dear,” Ursula whispered, with a 
uttie gasy “Tm so happy--so happy—so 





wy ages. | é 


wid take Milly | 


and Ursula was rather } 


“father, L was at the schools this afternoon, and 
—asnd, coming home, Mr. Sparrow asked me— 
asked me to marry him.” 


with his gouty leg and foot still reclining upon 
the soft cushion of the ottoman lid. He had 
searcely noticed the entrance of his daugi:ters. 

“ What—who is it?” be grunted, lrowsily— 
“Ah, you girls, I see. QOh-o-o! Don't either of 
you come any nearer, for Heaven’s sake!” casting 
} an imploring glance from them to his abnormally 
bandaged Mfnb, 





| So Ursula was obliged to tell her little story 
over again; and this time she did not manage 
| it quite so courageously and succesefully. 

| ‘The old lawyer emiled up at her rather 
grimly. 


Mibeh Ursie—and what answer did you give 
| him ; this y oung parson of youra—eh ?” 

" i} said ‘yes,’ father, because [ meant 
| ‘yes,’ faitered Ursula, as firmly as she couid. 
|“ And he-—-Mr. Sparrow—Mark, you know— 
| naked me to tell you, father, tha! he intended 
calling upon Vol As soon as ever you were well 
enough to receive his visit.” 

And Ursula siglied with relief to know that 
the plunge was over, 

“Umph! Very civil of the young man, fT am 
sure,” 

And the old gentleman, catching just 
then of his daughter Millicent’s irrepressible 
smile aroused by Ursula’s timidity and shyness 
shut his eyes and smiled humorously him- 
self, 

“ Oh, 


sight 


you are not angry with me, father dear, 
| are you!” interrogated Ureula fearfully, dismayed 
and altogether misconstruing her father’s manner 
; of receiving her news, 
Her father opened his shrewd eyes 
beneath their bushy iron-gray brows, 

Angry, my own child! No, no, Ursie!” 
| spoke he then, Ceeply in earnest. “ You amused 
| me rather for a momeut, that was all! {fi you, 
| tay dear, are happy in this choice of yours, reat 
j assured that your old father has no desire to 

hwart you, 


quickly 


| Ureula! There, that’s right—and Heaven blesa 
| you, my dear! And now run along with Milly, 
1 and tell her all about it ; and I say again, Ursie, 


may Heaven bleas you, my child !” 
; Ursula Mainwaring’s cup of pure 
now to over-flowing, and her gen 
| indeed at rest. 


joy was full 
tle heart was 


CHAPTER XII 


‘TAL LOVER, 


Mins, Wentworts avd Guinevere were spend- 
| ing the day at Minater Court. 
| They had gous over from Ivylande early in the 
| morning, in order to view leisurely the manifold 
| alterations and charming improvements every- 
| where, upon which the London workmen were 
already busy under Sir Angus Adair’s own judg- 
| ment and supervision ; alterations and improve- 
| ments which were contracted to be finished 
within the space of a few months hence, for the 
| reception, indeed, of the new Lady Adair, against 
j she aod her husband should return from their 
wedding journey to take up their abode in the 
magnificent old ‘Elizabethan home, where a wife 
and mistress had not reigned for eo many long 
years past now ! 
| Guinevere’s indeed, at 
| Minster Court, it seemed, were destined to be a 
| dream of luxury and of loveliness. 
| 
‘ 


own apartments, 


But she had looked at it all with listless, un- 
seeing eyes, sayiug never a word hardly, either in 





The old gentleman was in reality half asleep, | 





Give him « kiss—-and don’t ery, | 





admiration or in praise, for all that the devotion 


of her lover had done. 


Mrs. Wentworth's own individual culogies 
however, and outbursts of florid enthusiasm, 


were perhaps more than enough for both, 

Yet Sir Angus, as he listened to the elder lady’, 
compliments that simply gushed from her lips 
the slightest provocation, somehow cculd no: 
help wishing and longing that Guinevere herse! 
would say something of the kind—just a word or 
two now and then, if only to let him know that 
he had given her pleasure in doing*what he had 
done for her sake. 

Ic was perhaps to cover her daughter's eold 
reticence and indifference that Mra. Wentwort! 
herself tatked on so unweariedly and sense- 
lessly, praisiog and “ adoring” everything righ: 
and left. 

And with ali this, from the mother, Sir Angus 
had perforce to remain content, 

His wae @ sim ple, honest nature, w here ein all 
unworthy suspicion ‘and base mistrust. kaew 
place ; or assuredly must he have questioned 
sometimes the sincerity of the attachment which 
Guinevere professed so evenly for himself, and /.r 
himself alone, 

in his great, blind, trusting love, he deemed 
her everythiug that was high-souled and pure-- 
never imagined her for a moment capable of 
worldly reckonings or of the hankerings of « 
nature of the earth earthy. 

His faith and trust in her fidelity were « 
strong and so deeply-reoted that calumny iteelf 
would have been powerless to assail her in his 
estimation, or the crusiiest whispers evea to touch 
her fair fame, 

Had all the world save himvelf proclaimed her 
False, he alone, in the teeth of all evidence, would 
have sworn ber true. 

Yet he could not help sighing sometimes when 


he remembered how apathetic her love for him 
seemed; but in the future ahead of them hi 
hoped for brighter things; confidently believing 
that the affection which slurabered in the cays 
before marriage could be aroused and stirced 
into vivid life in the daye that followed after ! 


nd soul that he was! 


roor 





Mra. Wentworth was alone and resting a! 
the fatigues of the morning, in the rather sombre 
drawing-room at Minster Court--a magnifico 
suite of apartuents, forsooth, upholstered rathe 
tryingly in amber satin. 

Luncheon over, Sir Angus had straight 


suggested a atroll in the park, snd Guinevere t 
acquiesced in tt a yet caring very li 
indeed whether she went or not. 

“You do not want poor me/” had said Mrs 
Wentworth playfully ; “se if Sir Angue wi! 
allow me, Kwill remain quietly at home, and 
enjoy a littie nap. Iam not over-fond of March 
winds,” 


Of couree Angus was agreeable, and 
started without Mrs. Wentworth according 
and she watched them disappear amid the hug 
park-trees from her post at one of the drawing 
reom windows, with a curious, stealthy, almo 
cat-like expression on the fair falee face of her, 
that, in Mrs. Wentworth, denoted extreme inward 
satir faction and enjoyment. 

fing she muttered to herself asshe watched, 
“she has got him safe enough now! The man 
ier slave, and Minster Court is hers.” 

it was a dreary evough walk on the whoie 
that which Sir Angus Adair and the woman bh 
loved set out on together beneath the boughs of 
the gaunt old budding elms in the park of Minster 
Court, althe ugh he did his utmost to be cheery 
and ente rtaining, and to awaken the still, lovely 











| face of his | into something like anima 


| tion and ¢ 


espousive good will 
But the yan of the marble Diana in the piers 
aunre was not chiller and stiller than Guinevere 8 


| that day. 


{ 


After the first mile or so, she aaid,— 

“Tt is hatefully bleak out here, Angus,”—and 
she shivered under her furs as she spoke--"'+ 
really think I have had enough of there great o1t 
bare trees and this long damp grass! Let us 
return to the house.’ ‘ 

She had brought herself, after much mware 
striving and rebellion, to cali him always bj his 
Christian name, minus the prefix. 
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\4 first it had seemed as though the mere 
ort of uttering it must choke her outright, 
it she managed it with tolerable ease now. 

He looked as he was—disappointed. But he 

enid at once good-humouredly,— 

Return to the house? Of course, my darling, 
¢ you wish it.” 

“1 eertainly shoul prefer it,” she said, in her 
jess, unruffed way, 
walking about with me, dear, has bored 

he Jeast, you should have told me so 
re, Guinevere,” he said, kindly. 

{ have not been bored,” she answered, 
ietiy; “but I have walked enough, aid am 
He sighed without knowing it, and they 

retraced their steps slowly in the direction they 

had come. 

Going homeward, Sir Angus Adair was very 
silent, but Guinevere preferred him dum). 

When, however, through the leafiess oake and 
elias, the old Elizabethan mavcion with its many 
gables beeame imposingly visible, Sir Angus 
halted suddenly, and Guinevere looked up, | 
surprised. 

‘Guinevere,” said he, thoughtfally 
a few moments, dear, before we go in to join your 
mother 














There is something that I wish partien- 
larly to speak to you about.” 

Intereeted at Jast slightly, she raised her sunny 
brows inquiringly. 

‘Can you not te!l me just as well indoors?” 

he said, 

With a somewhat nervous hand he caressed his 
dust-coloured beard. 

‘Well, you see, dear, we are more alone and 
private out here,” he began ; ‘and I would rather 








: 





-rather—— 

“Ob, very well,” she stopped him impatiently. 

But there is so occasion, is there, for us to 
tand still? The wind ia very cold just here, 
blowing up from the lake. We will walk back- 
wards and forwards along this path whilst you 
tell me what it is you want to say.” 

‘That will do,” he returned, patiently. “Dut, 

uinevere,” hesitating, “if you are finding it 
really too chilly, we will do as you wish and go in 
at once, my davling f” 

“Oh no,” she said, indifferently. “So long 

continue taoving about, I do not mind.” 

“Can you vot guess what Ihave in my mind 
—what it is that I wish to ask you?” he inquired | 
of her tenderly, as together, side by side, they paced 
veneath the bare and rugged branches, from 
which the new buds were struggling forth in dots 
snd patches of the palest spring green. 

He did not offer her hie arm as they moved 
siong, because he somehow felt painfully certain 
t she was precisely fu the mood to decline it. 
I never guessed anything in my life,” she 
‘so do not expect me to now, 
ig your mystery, ¢ Tell me, 

















Angus : 





had learned to know so well, and agsin stroked 
is beard as he did eo. 

‘No mystery, my dear one | 

time f ventured te breach the 

you asked me rather pitecusly not to woiry | 

, but to leave you in peace—and the memory | 

| 


amiled the old ead, wistful smile that she | 
' 
i 
i 


Only the Jast 
abject,” he saicd, 
mu, br 

akes me aiffident, yeu see, Do not you re- 
member now, Guinevere ?” 

She reflected with lowered eyes for a second or 
wo, and then remembered perfectly. But she 
replied perversely,—- 

“Did I say that! I really scarcely recollect 
However, it must have been somethivg of a very 
trivial character, doubtless, or J should never 
1ave answered you 80,’ 

Sir Angus Adair bent his head down, the 
Letter to look into the wilful, lovely eyes. 

“Ah no, indeed, it was nothing trivial, Guine- 
vere!” he told her earnastly. "At the 
ing of the winter, I asked you, my darling, when 

would fix the day for our union--you must | 
remember, Quinevere—and you put me off avd } 
would not listen to me, saying at length that I | 
Forried you, and promising to tell me for certain | 
and finally ‘ina month or so’ from then, ‘That 
's more than three months ago, now, my dearest. 
aud—and, Guinevere, why should I wait any | 
oger? If you really and truly love me, do not, | 





erin 
rin 








| realise the future when [ try t 


I say, force me to wait any louger now! 
Waiting, for either of us, is so unneces- 
sary.” 
She was silent, though she had heard distinctly 
every word of his appeal ; aud a trov bled shadow 
crept over her face 

“ Tt is not as though we were suy jonger 
strangers to each other,” he pleaded, simply 
“Indeed, if it comes to that, we have never really 





been anything of the sort, have we? JT remember } 


you when you were quite a little girl, Guinevere, 
and I, as a great big hulking schoolboy, used to 
run over from the Court to Ivylands t romp and 
play with you in the garden there. After all, 
you were kinder to me in those days, I think, 
Guinevere |” 

The reproach smote her heart, and it softened 
towards him in spite of herself, 

“ We were both of us children then,” said she 
with o faint amile, “We are older and wiser 
now, Angus,” 

“No. You never actually knew 1 as a child,’ 


he returned, gloomily. “T am a goo! deal older 
done, Guine- 


, 


than you, when ali’s said and 


} vere.’ 


“What nonsense, Angus! Why, you are a 
quite, quite young man still,” she averred, with 
transient kindliness. 

“Tf don’t know about that,” sighed he. 
“Somehow, by the side of you, [ seem to have 
little enough claim to youth, my dear, Guinevere, 
when will you marry me?” 

This was the second time within the past few 








months chat he had pressed and pieaded the same | 


cause, 

Az he hed reminded her, on the previous 
occasion the had put him off: wade endless 
excuses for delay ; requesting him in the end not 
to worry ber on the matter. She must have time 
and leisure for consideration 

ow he was “worrying her again on the 
self-same point, craving the definire 
answer hich she absolutely sbrank 
giving. 

The mere idea of anything settled irrevocably, 
made her long to ery out passionately and deter 
ninediy, —- 

“Never, never, never ! 





from 





and final | 





tilless, and with the chilly afternoon shadows 
stealing and rising around them. 

“Ip spall be as you wish then,” said Guinevere ; 
“but let there be no fuss and show and ridiculous 

stentation in the matter,’ she added, decidediv 

for I waut nothing of the kied. et it all be 
managed quietly and decently, Angus, aud--and 
then—and then,” she murmured indistinctly 
with something between a sigh and a gasp for 
breath—“ the sooner it be over and accomplis! 
perhapa, the better!” 
earcely heard the words, but he understoot 
heir import ; and in his glad relief and surprice, 
he stepped nearer to her and seized her little 
cold hands eagerly within his own 

“Oh, Guinevere!” cried he--“and what 

you call ‘soon’ }?” 
She shut her small teeth hard, as thoug!: b 
he action she might steady her nerves, and the 
her vale lips parted, and she pronounced he 
wa sentence deliberately and clearly. 

“Angus, L will marry you in six weeks from 
to-day,’ she enid. 

She felt as if the 
kingly lurest onks and 
to tarn slowly 
and Sir Angu 
the same ion. 
in her lover's lo: 
kisses falling on the Lips 
him. 














He 








pyaunt trees, tho 
were beginning 
sod round, and as if she 
Adair were revolving insanely in 
And then ehe 
ambrace, with his burning 


vhich dared net deny 














. —< 
upa her 











From her brief sick giddiness ahe recovere? iu 

i him w 
] } sweet love! Pow cai hank 

you? How shall f ever repay you ¢’ 

Bis own true jove! Heaven help both him 
and ber ! 

Five micutes tater i were back in f) 
houee, 





ars 





They discovered ‘eotworith atill reclining 
graeefully in the great amber drawing rooz 
where they had left her, now shadivy ber tinted 








and powdered face from the fre with a ge 
hand-screen of Indian feathe 
In her Jap lay on open volume of sotue kind, a 


But the force of cold pradence restrained her, | 


and she crushed the impulse down, 
ey, r 

ake me the 

he went on 


reason why you should hesitate to o 
happiest of living men, my dearest } 
gently. “ Do not mistake me—I am happy now, 
very happy, Guinevere. But need [ aay tha 
whew you sre indeed all my own--my very own 
dear wife--that my earthly happinezs will be 
crowned, as it wera, and not before? { canno 
» think about it— 
it seems all too bright!y beautiful to be possible, 
or even probable, my (iuivevere, my peerless 
Guinevere |” 

“ How patient he is, how 
far too easily satisiied!’’ she though 
“ And he is right, after all; why: { 
it is folly. Why should I hesitate so 
eujoy that for which I have paid so heavy 
—-ah, dear Eeaven, a heavy price! Why go on 
lingering weakly and foolishly on the chosen way, 
when the goa! in view lies straight an? plainly 
ahead of me?” 

Aud then all at once she shuddered-——shuddere 
violeutiy. 

“ My darling,” he said, concerned, 
you shivering so terribly? You must 
cold! We willgo in at once. IT am 
to keep you out here against your will |” 

She started guiltily, as if from some 
dream 

* Was I shiveri she said, wit) 
absent laugh. “ Yea, it is cold, and how gray is 
the sky! The cold and the grayne:s seem 
reach one’s very heart. Let us go in directly, ae 
you gay.” 


‘Yes, yes, dear lov 


desperately-—" but on 
ter 











‘why are 


ae 9? 
pg i 








e!” he cried, almost 
word first! ‘Tell re what 





tere ‘ 
‘Then she stcod still once n 
resolved, 

Faced him with a white lock, yet 
with a kind of agouised fear iu her beautiful eyes 
--out there amidet the aft 


ore, and faced iim, 


letermined 





| Guinevere io 
ls it possible that there can be anv sonnd | 


novel doubiless, the pages of which turnes 
languidly aud affectedly, her white fingers all 
glittering with innumera ie rings 

Sbe had heard the yoices of 
the hall, and so straightway bad 
arrange herself 


Ao 
sir Angus ana 





yer fireside 


hastened 1 





eouch accordiug to her own tions ¢ 
, feminine elegance and grace. 
“Ah, T see you back, dol!” she called out, 


| shaking a jewelled finger 


5S aon , 
&& tiem p.ayfuuy as 
drawing-r 


they appeared in the 














| * How selfish are lovers! How cruel io leave 
/ me for so long to my own devices ! have le 
| moping, Sir Angua---positive’ oping ere 
| by myeelf |” 
Tad st € mube tite i the ver s rit 
| instead, Mra, Wentworth would have told the 
| simple, upvarpished truth ior ounce ir her 
“T am sorry if y have found dull,” Siz 
| Angus said courteously, and wit’ i 
| sutle, believinw, aa tis won hat he wr 
l told, © We oughs to heve remerabered t you 
were alone. Indeed,” glancing a clock n 
ab hand, _ I had no idea that ¥ al been so loz 
| away, Mra. Weatworth.’ 
"Of course not—o nat,” aaid 
Mra. Wentworth, with alarity 


indeed be |! 
a brute ! 
| somewhere about 


evil day- | 


oon grayness and | pillows of her couch-—so 








hiding her face coyly behind the feather-acreen 
w, «#5 though shocked at something or othe 
indelicate in the vicivi V2 ive son 
iu-law—“ What is th ning poet eay 
roses’ and 
course the 


foors | y 





‘wings’ and ‘Love’; though of 
are no rosea in March out-of 
not assist my poor memory, Guinevere 
“Do not be ridiculous, mother,” said Guir 

il voice, 


vere in her trang: 
“ My darli hild 1” expostulated Mra. Wen 
rerth, with a jeeply wounded air, “ How es 
be so very, very——~" Then she stop; 
eucdenly, and shrieked 
‘ Guinevere—-Guinevere—look at Sir Auzuc! 
Help—-look at hisa !’ 
And Mrs, Wentworth let fall her Indian screen 
d nove! together, and her head, with its fluffy 
6 tringe aud tresses, rolled back aongst the 
f exhibiting ali the un 





,” 
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pleasant and disquieting symptoms cf a person | hair of her own sweet accord—‘you ought to | : 

mn the verge of hysterics. For she shrieked | have something, a restorative, Iam eure. Trust | CINDERELLA. 
again, twice, still pointirg towards Sir Angue | me, no eervant shali enter againet your will. Tell | 

\dair 


OQuinevere had turned shar] ly from the window 





out of which she wae gazing, to see her mother | 
‘ying apparently in a semi-swooning condition, 
and the maeter of the house; Sir Angue, her 
ver——Wwhat } 
\ man of stone—-petrifed—with mortal agony 
irved upon hie features, or a living, breathing 


an being 
Which 
With great presence of mind she flew across 

he space whi a livi led berself 


dying elowly into stone as he stood 





from him, calling 








meanwhile angrily on Mre. Wentworth to pulla 
Il-rope which chanced to hang near that iady’s 
fa. 
But uinevere’s mother answered only by 
oother smothered scream, gasping and writhi: 














smelling bottle which she had drawn from her 
ket and was hol ling DoW .o her nose, 
Jrops and runuing beads of anguish were pour- 
from Sir A ‘ rehead; his hair and 
ward were wet with them; bis face was gray | 
‘ vale is eyes were starting in their 
He wa ling with ane hand bearing heavily | 
ipon the peare pvenient piece of furniture ; | 
the other h son that other occasion, w! 
he had been at alone in the lik 
Minster Court— was essed hard upon hi 
re 
Vrembling from head to foot _ but admire 
calm outward uinevere, with momentary 
innatural atrength, gentiy lorena hima down upon 


the neurest res‘) 
He sank on 
agony, aL 


Satnnne # 
nowture fr 


1g-phace 

it wit! "roa 
with her 
yma his hair and ¢ 


helpless in his 
handkerchief the 


s28 Fipeda 


























exc 
self t 


assis 


1 Mrs 
promptly now, 


rou 


‘laimed injure Wentwor 


h, pulling her 
rethe r 


without further 
ance f tuimevere, ‘ Such 
behaviour are truly seemly from a child | 








ainevere was back again by Sir 
and was leauing s 





chalr 
BAL 

Powerless and weakened as he was now 
could be to him tender and womanly enough 

And to him, in that hour, she seemed ve 
angel of sweetness and mercy, now that her 
was melted towards him, 
f tears for hia aake. 

She had seen from e bead-like dy 
bia brow how acute hie suffering 
been. 

What is there that 
she whiep 


licitously over biu 


the 


Leet 


must 


1 of 
ered tenderly--and & kiesed | 


| me where | shall find anything y 


eat, and sniffing spasmodically at a | « 


i she bh 


| life and fee 


language | 


| nin g in the nigt 
Angus’s | 
as he 


she 
| poe 
! 
ly an 
eart 
and her eyes were full | and, as 
| add to the elemental warfare. 
ps upen | 
LAVE 
| Long | 
n get you, Angus} - 


ou ought to have 
-~I can manage.” 


He lifted his deeply-loving eyes to hers, his 


| own over-brimming with passionate gratitude. 


"My darling! My sweet, sweet love! 
all he murmured then. 

‘ Avgus, you are ill,” she said authoritatively. 
“ Be practical-—vensible—and tell me!” 

“* A little brandy, my dearest. Nothing more. 
Yeu will find it in the dining-room somewhere 
Jear one, I caunot thank you as I should,” he 
breathed as she left him, on her errand, 

She was gone like a beara of light from a 
darkened room ; and he closed his eyes reatfully 
to await her return, Oh, if she only might 
always be in that self-eame kind and tender 
mood | 

She 


guac 


was 


returned speedily with a decanter of 
and poured out some into the little glass 
ad brought with her too. 

And it was from her dear hand that he drank 
it eagerly --thankfully- -blessing her aloud for 
her angel gooduess, as the spirit restored him to 
ling 


t 





“What cruel pain you have been in!” she 

aid, pitifulls 

He led on her ado 

“Pain | Ah, no, sve' You mean, 

Paradise.” 

Guinevere trembled. 

“Dot ybu are better now, Angus, are you 
| not?” she asked, in a pry low voice. “ What 
| else is there that I can do?” 

“Nothing, my own. You have cured me,” he 

said. 

And he smiled on her again, that smile of 


| perfect, adoring love, as she rose from her kpees 


where she had beez » kneeling t by and ministering 














row, to kim. 

a few moments he revived. The paroxysm;} He caught her by the skirt of her gown as she 
—happily thie time of brief duration—was over- | was moving away, and ehe turned obediently at 
DASL once. 

* Do not move, Angus,” she entreated, in quick “Yes Angus?! 
soft tone Keep still--remain very quiet fora |  “ Kiss me once more,” he said longingly. <A nd | 
minute-— | she kissed him. 
ni she broke off and started for the bell rove | And then she went back her post at the 
he Bat ere hand could grasp the | window, marvelling at all that she had done. 
rd his faint yoice ? arrested her in the ‘Kind Heaven !” cried Guinevere in her heart, 
act teach me to love him. So noble--so unselfish 
“Do uot summon the servants. J would rather ‘9 patient and kind, it is his due! All would 
they did pot come—J am better |” not be so hard, if only he loved me less !” 
“Very well, I wil) not.” Here Mrs. Wentworth, now perfectly 
She placed her hand instead upon her mother's | “recovered,” spoke faintly from the fireside. 
plump shovider, and cou rain from | » be continued.) 
shakiz ndeed in niost u m 
Ni entworth was gaspivg still--gasping, o—euneasane 
choking, and sniffing at her bottle in turt but | 
opened her eyes in a dazed sort of way at her | Tse pheaomenon known as lightning, followed 
daughter’s pitiless grip. by a rolling, reverberating report, recoguiz:d as 
‘Oh, my nerves, my poor nerves!” ejaculated | thunder r, is common to a wide zone of the earth, 
he elder lady, y. “ Gracious goodness, | but it is not generally known that there are | 
Guinevere ! whet are you about? What in che ! localities where the vivid flashes aud the deafening 
world do you mean by thumping and poking me | peals are incessant. The most uotable of these | 
+ What was the matter with Sir Angus’ | continuous lightaing x districts is on the eastern 
in a fit--or what ? How horribly | coast of the island 1 of San Domingo, a leading 
iened x Dare I open my eyes?” | member of the group of the West indies. It is | 
g0On Be Y lease,’ said Guinevere, | not meant that the lightning is here continuous | 
g “ Your affectation of weakness and | the year round, but that, with the commencement 
i ness is simply disgusting, mot her ! | of the rainy season comes this zig-zag feature of 
“ \ffectation ? Indeed! Disgusting ? Really!” | electric illumination, which is then continuous day 


and night for weeks. 
is selc 
‘than eight miles, and the light- 

will illuminate 


area, and, as thun 
greater distaci 


again come 


erv is 


lays and nights wi 
piercing in its detonations 
ially is this the case when t 
ntres as it were, 
sometimes oc 


| G8} 


clour i ce 


wo separate local 





old, 





blazing sky with blinding vividness and stunning 
| peals that seem to pin the listener to the earth, 


} until the auricular mechanism seems hammered ban -nge was her own nearest of kin, her mot 
She was resolved te put forth every 


his damp | into chaos, 


The storm centre is not 
| continuously local, a shifta over a considerable 
Jom heard over a 


so as to be seen 
thirty miles, a may be days in some paaies 

| where the twinkle on the eky is a continuous suc 

| cession while the rolling reports arc 


in an electric duel, 
urs, a participant appears to 
Then, there is a 


fore the echoes cau die awvy come others, 


| —0— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


PAULINE could not pretend to be very sorry 

for her aunt ; ehe bad seen so little of her, she 
' had come and gone in meteoric flaehes, 
But the death even of an aged person to whom 
| one is almost a str .pger makes one tape and 
| thoughtfu!, as Death always does when he enter» 
our dwellings, 

Pauline had a great deal to do—interviews 
} with friends of her late aunt with regard to 
the funeral, letters to read, letters to be an 
awered, papers to burn, packets of which wen 
labelled in her old-fashioned Italian hand, ‘'t: 
be burnt at cuce after 1 am dead.” 

Lady Curzon was not surprised, 
not pleased, to receive a 
Bod 

He was very deferential; ra0st courteous, ioe 
desirous to please. Why did she dislike him s 
unaccountably and so intensely? He was a 
fraud in one way, and she resented it, though she 
knew it wae footish. 

His appearance was so deceitful ; he looked, 
at the first glance, meek and amiable aud youn: 
but in truth he was bordering on fifty. 

He had very, very fair hair, which showed nc 
grey streaks; he wore « small fair moustache 


and certainly 
visit from Conut De 
isco, 


land shaven face ; his fair skin, with but few 
lines 1 his light eyes, completed the ill 
sion. 


His eyes looked mild aad innocent and smiling, 
but they could be piercing and hard and crue: 
his whole expression toth threatening and 
relentless, 

She had received him in her aunt’s boudoii 
aud the day after her death he came (ae peovle 
do abroad) in the evening, after dinner, in hi: 
evening dress, and found her sitting alone. 

Having delivered a long eulogium on the late 
Princess—bhber power, her fascination, her talents, 
her wealth—he eaid,— 

Pe: And now we look to you, Countess Paulin 





; to take up ber mantle, and continue her go 
| work for her cause.” 
“ T cannot,” she replied, firmiy : “not in th 


sense she worked. I know nothing of politic 
am not clever, I do not understand your ain. 
Besides, 1 am English—not Russian.” 

“Yt requires but little effurt to understand 
how you can do mighty good to millions-—I say 
millions of your fellow creatures—now ground 
down under the bee! of a tyranny that wring: 
their very souls, that keeps them steeped i 
darkest ignorance, and ‘hat robs them ofall ther 
| earnings save what suffices to keep them alive t 
} work and earn more. 

“More than this,” he proceeded, in a long 
quick, monotonous tone; “your aunt left v 
her enormous fortune as a trust—~net for your 

self alone. You know this. It was my influence 
| that prevailed in the matter. I told her you we: 
| one of us in name, and soon would be one of uw 1D 


1,” 





She opened her lips to repudiate this statement 
but she dared not utter it alond—bis fierce light 
eyes threatened Pauline—ond dared her to speak 
anc renounce his claims. 

‘You have an empty life, and you have 
| means at your hands of filling it-—besides, anc 
above all, you have to compass the release of you! 
relative, Nathalie Dormanoff. It is your duty— 
at least you u can see that.” 

his certainly did appeal to her. Here 

could throw herself into the undertaking heart 
snd soul, and discussed her aunt’s chances ot 


heart and wou! 


gne 





absent, Then | escape very eagerly. 
en the electric 


Her privations, her endurance, her heroitw, 


; and! were painted to her in glowing terma by tle 


Count, who was a wonderfully clever man and 
able speaker, and knew well how to play on the 
emotions of the human heart, especially those of 
an impressionable youpg woman. 
Small wonder that ber slow, half-torpid feelings 
were aroused, 
This heroine—this noble, devoted, persecute 


¢ 
let 


only sister. 
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and speud her money, tf need | lutely rudderless. I wish you 


serve to save he 
ye, like water. 


And when she saw fit to sacrifice her life to the 
ause she might very well venture to embark her 
ynoney for its benefit, It could not be poasible 
hat her aunt, uncle, grandfather, and grand-aunt 
had all been the victims of a foulish chimera. 
She went to her séeretaire and wrote a large 
heque for Count De Bodisco on the spot. 
the waa filled with sympathy, carried away by 
id word-painting, was wrought up almost 
siasi, was talking to him eagerly, nay, 





to ene 


excitedly for her, when the door opened, and Mr. | YU ; 


Loraine was anvouuced, 

He and the Count, being introduced, surveyed 
each other with mutual distrust, and the latter, 
ifrer a iow sentences, seeing 
arrival meant to atay and sic him out, bowed 
himeelf gracefully away, with a cheque for two 
thousand pounde in his pocket, and went down- 
stairs with a bland countenance, and eyes peer 
ing out benigaly through a narrow chink of eye 
lashes, 

“How de you know that man?” said Mr. 
Loraine, abruptly, as the door closed, aud 
peaking with a curtuess 


irteous, 
“He is, or was a friend of my aunt's,” che 
plied, evasively. 


Aud what brought him here now, if I may be 
rtmitted to inquire ?” 
Busiuvess,” ehe returned, brietly. 
‘Ab ! the less business you have with him I 
should say the better,” returned Mr, Loraine, 





ly. 
Then you know him i” 

“I did know him. He is said to be mixed up 
in wome secret society ; he would be a dangerous 
‘riend—promise me you will have nothing to do 
with him,” 

he could not promise this. Was not Bodisco 
ily link between her and her miserable aun‘, 
1g away in slavery ? 





said nothing 
Between her and her companion has now 
uisen & slight shadow-—the shadow of Bodisco. 
“T Lave told you so much,” he said, re- 
roachfully ; “and you will teil me nothing. 
You are keeping me in the dark, like the rest 
the world, and I would not complain if I 
li? not believe that unconsciously you are 
iting into some great danger. What is the 
ad between you and Bodisco ?” 
f cannot tell you,” she replied, colouring 
witily, in spite of herself. 
“ But there is ore?” he exclai 
Dperious interrogation. 
Yes, there is one,” she rejoined, in a low 
voice, Without raising her eyes 
One unknewn to your busband?” coming 
earer as he spoke, 


She bowed her head. 











wed, in a tone of 








When he spoke again she knew by his voice 
that a complete revulsion of feeling had been 


ccomplished in a few minutes—be distrusted 
ier, Did oh! could be think that she was like 
Madame Bert ' 


Believe me,” she cried, impulsively 


vould tell you if I could. It is not my secret. 
T P n ¥ 
i dar-d tell you you would know it.. It is 
secret concerning snethe, woman between 


that the latest | 


She shut her lipa very tightly together, and | 





' 
} 
| 
| 


that was barely | 





{ 





| herself” he asked, 


} you, will you return 


| her 7” 





would return 
Eng!and.” 

“No, at least T shall not see her here,” slie 
answered, fiercely. 

“And would you thus leave her the fleld to 
bluntly ; “and, afterall, it is 
only an aggravated flirtation.” 

“JT told you before that I would not return. 
Let us.no longer harp on thesubject. When you 
go back I shail give you # note for Philip, 
do you go back ;” 

“ To-morrow if I can no longer be of servios te 
by the morning mail, if £ e.n, I mean,” 
“if Philip comes aud fetches 


” 


correcting himself, 





e 


“ Yes,” she answered, “I may sa‘ely promise 
you that, but he never will ; and ux. beet happi- 
ness I can know,” she added, bitterly, © lies apart 
from hia.” 

** And now, to chauge the subject,” seid Mr. 
Loraine, taking no notice of her last remark, “TI 
have had an od@ adventure, It was strange that 
I should have been talking to you ao much about 
my-—my wife. ; 1 am nearly sure | saw her in the 
street this afternoon.” 

“You saw her? How? 
eagerly. “ How extraordinary 

“T was passing a close carriage, drawn ep out- 
side the Church of St. Roch, and I heard a faint 
exclamation, and looking into ber carriage I 
caught a glimpee of » face—a girl’s face. Our 
eyea met. [ recognised her, aud she me; but 
before 1 had time to decides what to do the 
carriage was almost out of sight.” 

“And, anyway, you could not have spoken to 
remarked Lady Curzon, “It is in the 
bond. What would identify her supposing you 
had to ewear to her appearance !” 


NT 
a 


Where?” 


” 


she cried, 


he replied ; “ but her hands, 
beautiful hands.” 

‘So have heaps of other women,” she replied, 
thinking complacently of her own, which were 
unusually amall and delicate, 

“Yes, but heaps of other women liave not a 


She has very sua! 


| large ecar running right across the back of the 


' 
| 


| 


left hand. I could swear to that hand and scar 
among thousands,” 

“ And how did she look?"’ she asked. 

“ Very pale, very ill, ' should say, and it a'm.cet 
eeemed that she waited to speak to me, but I 


| only had a momentary view, and she was gone. 


{ 


t 





iimand me, There, even now I have told you | 
) much,” she exclaimed, in much excitement. | 


‘elieve me that there is nothi. 
1 ancther person involved in the secret, on my 
honour |” 

“ As far as you are concerned, I aw sure there 
soot. But this fellow—this Bodisco—he is not 
At fo be your fellow-worker, not fit to have the 

eaidence of—of a young, an impulsive girl, 1 
lay say, like you, Lady Curzon ; for you are ouly 
ne-and-twenty, I believe.’ 

‘He might say the same of you,” she auawered, 

in the spur of the moment. 
Ke might, but.you know better, 
our confidence, as it happeas, I wish I knew 
what you were going todo. I don’t like leaving 
rou sone in Paria among a set of political intri- 
euers, taamensely wealthy and friendleas, and 
totally inexperienced, and in a kind of way abso- 


I have not 





but the good | 
| ever you waat a friend, if ever you are in troub 








' wife I shall let you know, [ 


t could not trace her. The carriage quickly 
turned a corner and was lost among a number of 
others-—a dark coupé and pair of black horses, 


They appeared to be in black, and scmeoue in the 


| carriage was in black also.” 


“Man or woman ?” 
ously, 

“ That T could not discover. And 
ing as he apoke, looking at the clock, 
going. We shall nob meet again for 
long time, unless you chauge your wind 
back to England.” 

“T shall stay here, at any rate, for some time, 
and if [ find out anything about your mysterious 
rannot get your 
story out of my head. I wouder—T{f wonder very 
much what will be the end of it?” che said sur 


inquired Pauline, curi 
now,’ ris 


probably a 
and come 


‘7 | ° 7 
veying him gravely. 
“What would you expect?” he asked in a | 


strange, dulltone. ‘There can be no end to it, 
as you callit, but with the end of our lives. A 
few words have bound us io chains we mus 
carry to our dying day. 
directions. 


9 
And now once mors 


good-bye, I 
’ 
a 


oe 


or difficulty, rely on me, Guod-bye. 

He did not hold out his head, he did not wait 
for aay reply ; the door was closed, he was gone 
and Pauline wae alone. 

2 - * * * 

For fully two months Lady Curzon stayed ia 
Paris, avd found plenty to occupy her and her 
time. - 

She was very vich, she was Princess Dor- 
mauoft’s heiress and niece, and lived in a splendid 
hotel, wore Russian sablea all but priceless, dro 
magnificent black Orloff hoes, had many friends 
and countless acquaintances, who were tvo well 
bred to enquire about the husband she had ieft 
behind her in foggy England. Their peculiar 





7) 
Our paths lic inopposite | 
A 






When | 
| Was & 


| in spite of if, 


ot her face ; there might be two such faces,” | 


I must be | 


nents were put down to “ Eng- 
and she was accepied for what 
—a very rich, handsome, well-boru yourg 
men's society, herding priu- 
wh set, 





she wa 

nan, not given to > 
with older married ladies of her 
rent to complimenta, to admiration, and 





consequently well received by those who were not 
erent to both among her own sex, 
She was thought prude, and a “atupid 
Englishwomea” by some mon, but their opinton 
matter of si e indifference to ber, sud 
at all: ous she was invariably 
surrounded by 4 circle two or three feet deep ; for 
whatever else she was, her diamonds were uniqu 
and she was both handsome and ww: i 
consequently interesting. Sue was 
1c for Mrs. Loraine, and always 











« leo 





. & 
S98 DP pointe i, 


or 





She had made veiled secret inquiries about ‘a 
delicate, rich, young English woras,” and 


ould uot hear of anyone answering the des- 
eriptios 
ne and 








She went t Bizh Mass at La 3 
St. Roch, ant looked carefully amoag all the 
worshippers in vain. She wrote to her husband 
cool little letters. If he wanted her to return he 
muet come for her. She did not actually say eo, 


but he perfectly understood the situation, and 
comprehended that from her vantage ground in 
Paria the owner of hundreds of versts ia Kaussia, 
of diamonds, aud money, aud houses, and horses, 
he ouce p }  vella could make her own 








038 C 








terms. He iaiormed her casually in one of her 
letters that Le and Lora'ce had partec They 
had had a dispute. “Loraine ned lost his temper 


and said many uupardonable tiings.’ Dut wha 


the dispute was about or who, was not revealed 





to Pauline, and was left to the suggestion of her 
fertile imagination, Her imagination euggested 
many things, among pthers ia solution,— 


ute bave been abcut ber 


Could the Ais} 


CHAPTER XXi 
large auims on 
bh Count ¢ 
with alarming 
he members the 
y direct dealings, 
taiked to her in @ 
. impaesioned way, snd 
ut the only thing that 
he thought of her Aunt 


went on. 


Pavhixe epent 
sums that went th: 
supple, sallow fiuger 
He was the only one 
society with whom she i: 

Oce or two ladies 
very . enthusiastic aut 
praised her liberality, 
stirred her feelings wa 
Nathalie; and thus ti 





rapidity. 


any 














She gave herself up rivre and more (o society, 
and began to be carried away on its current, % 
find that flattery, when delicately adminuistere 


was not unpalatable, to take ap ipterest in Ler 
splendid toilettes like her f hs, to find 
pcasant thrill whea shesaw many faces curse 
towards her as she gracefully ente @ salon. 
Once, and only once, as her hands 
eyes looked indolently round, to 
prise she beheld Mr. Lorsine j 
ft was at a crand reception at the President 
—-he was with another genileman who had evi 
dently attracted? his attention to Laiy 
! turned, pr 








/urzon ; 














ne rned, hatiiy not prepared to sce her 
brilliantly dressed, | With diamonds, ani- 
mated, sod surro yuite a litt!s crowd. 
He did not advance nor join the circle; he 
merely bowed in answer to her er y 
Jgment, and gave her a glance in re , 
her smilewhich sirapiy consisied cf cool disap 
proca 
She was deeply hurt though she (id net show 
it, and turned aer head inditlerently : AS 
she turned she discovered that Coont ] ) 
was standing like a fluukey behind her « ; 
perhaps this nay have unter Mr. 
aine’s reluctance to approach, but, all the same, 
| she was extreme); angry with her countrymen. 
Some tim: afterwards she heard that ber 
husbond was dangerously ill of gmall-pox, aud 
alone iu the charge of ® hired nurse. 
All his friends, eve 3 Bert and his 
sister had forsaken hi that, in spite 


\ tion, 








of all, it wae tier plain ty uow to go to 
him and purse him, and she aid 

She teld none of her circle of her dire inten 
What au outery there would have heen ! 
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y heir, Revjamin ‘hornton, whe will squander 





wickedness and every kind of ill living,” her 
, thin face, became austere and stern at th 

y idea. 
Pauline could see ‘hat she had before her a 
" vho was a D in all but name, who 
sacrifice everything she possessed for her 





vion, who would offer up to her sense of duty 





f patiiotism ar 








leaden hue. She gasped, pointed to ber bag, 

h frantic gestures, Paulit 

= rad = : 

some of it into a flask and held it to her lipa. 

moistened them with an effort, and thee 

sok back wad pulled her veil down once cacre over 
fs : 





trust out of her heart as wicked intru 
. ? 


and even ea: | /ily sympathie 
Pauline looked u 























> been given over often. [ have an incurable 
eart Complaint. My daya are numbered. [ am 


and serry—sorry to ieave the peaceful 


cloister rry because the bulk of my money, 


2 





1 goes now to religious orders, and has done 


raount of good in pious hands, must go to 


me, money, love, youth friends and life. 
y all accounts Pauline’s Aunt Nathalie 


everythi: g go by the board for the sake 





ou will tell him that you met me,” she sa 


ind io token of his baving met me, giv 


this a large signet ring | she hed drawn off 


ger He will perhaps recognise it 


at J sorry for all he has su 
. 


me, and that it will not now befor lovg. In 
act, Tam on my way to a convent near Calais to | 


e of a veuerable relation who caanot 
and 3 thing telle me that my days 
ed | The sligitest shock, the least 
ment —--- 

worde were hardly cut of her lips whea 


War 2B idden crash, Flying fu'l speed 


through a station they came against the eud of 


VaLZONS Lo sufficiently shunted, The 
vas not thrown off the line, but they were 


very much shaien-—handles twisted off t} 
f 


heir agony of apprehension the same 
they had been in 2 eerious accident, Pau 


ypposite neighbour became livid, then of 








1e tore it open, 
a little bottle she indicated, hastily poured 
- } 





xe asked her it she could not be 
further assistance, but she merely shoo} 


"bed ; evideatly speech was diflicult to 


‘au 





end she did not worry her with questions 








a3, and after a little quietly resumed her 
moore for a cloak to her thoughts than atuy- 
else. How extrao ‘'y he (wh 





knew of her existence a al! Mr, 
yraiue’s friends) should so strangely come 
lus mnysterious wife, She had but little th 


no ' 
g hei 





ow’ 


upon asa saint, and probably she was a most de 











and excellent young but che felt in 
chive somehow that d never get 
} with h 
he had a firmness and resolution about her 
vith thet frightened Pauline, P. bly she | 
1 perform great and heroic deeds, but surely | 
uld never smile, She had np r 2c 
oung. She had trampled down earihly love 





sa lace one with a very deep, thick border, 
oncealed her mouth and nose, but allowed 
the eyes to be seen—it was a tind of mask. In- 
teed, she believed it was the name for these 


suline looked « way rather « unfite by her | 
and unrespovsive stare, and «1 yore went 
cto her book, or, at any rate, to a semblance 


x, but she felt that ali the time her eyes 


ay 


ixed ou her, and she could not help feeling | 
ined and uncomfortable, and again sum- 

p her courge to meet them bravely once 
e, and after a little delay she looked steadily 





it 


her again 

But again, and as before, she met the same 
tare. She was resolved to face 
without flinching, but she had given way 





~nay, stony & 


had t: look aside--there was really some 
xy 80 awiui in her steady, silent gave. 
welled by an irresistible impluse she ven- 


dtolook once more. What did she see about 
hat her eyes should reat on her with such a 


| aeide, they never blencher 


| Or was her vis 












p at her furtively, and me 
r eyes through her veil surveying her sternly 
did uot look away or flinch. Her vail 


| good works, 


| next heir-—a bad, bad na--- 
| bequeathed many, many thousand franes to gooG 


| saint on earth 
| made such an end, without the lage rites, alot 


ze? They never turned 
~it was intolerable. 

Pauline was resolved either to speak to her o 
move her seat. She looked at her rich, plaiu 
black dress, her black mantle, ker little bonvet 
to correspond, and then once more she ventured 
to meet her eye, and said, — 

Mrs. Loraine, are you better 

Anything was better than this hideous silence 
"be sound of her own voice sounded strange aud 
holiow, and startled hereelf as they thtndered on 
through the dark, night-clouded country, 

“Ave you better?” she reiterated, ia a loude: 
vorne. 

No answer, 

Butwhat was that she saw, as she leant on 
ward aud slared hard at her companion among 
the folds vi ber cloak! Her hands were clenche 
distorted? The very nai 
seemed Qriven into the flesh, as if in the last 
throes of mortal goby, 28 if wrung from direst 
sh, when sou! and body are parting 
auline could be brave. Better to know th 
woret, she thought, thax amagine untold evil 
She leant forward and touched ove of her hande 
It wae rigid—it was ice, By a still greater effort 
she raised her veil. 

Her pallor waa intensified by the line of death 
her eyes were fixed, her jaw had dropped, Sh« 
was gazing into the face of a dead woman. 

‘or a moment she wae paralysed wit 
horror, and felt as if she were turned into 
atone, but soon she experienced a reaction set- 

ing in. 

An ungovernable tremor shook herizame. She 
wae alone with a corpse. ’ 

Not a decently laid-out corpse, my ‘friends, 
with reverently ded hands, and straighteped 
limbs, and closed eyes, but a dreadful dead 
body sitting up opposite to her in a bonnet 
and shaw!, with horrible wide-open, glassy 


o 


5 







steady, lack lustre, rude 
} 























| eyes 


She dared aob shut them, How could sh: 
escape from them {--what were they ivoking at 
now! The other living eyes that had looked into 
her face not an hour ago. 

She rushed to the further end of the carriage 





and covered ber face with her hands, but it was 


no good 


seemed to see it all the same, and, impelled 





| by some inward impulse, mus! look at it, and she 


She sat up transfixed with horror, and looked 
and looked again. A sudden violent oscillatioz 
of che carriage made it sway forward, Heavens ! 
iit rose! She should go mad. 

She remembered no more til she found her- 
i + sofa in the wWaiting-room at 
wled by a crowd of «xcited, 
, sll as sking quest ions ae Once, all pura 
ing with curiusity to kuow sbout “ the othe: 








not murdered he 
The was oo sensational paragraph for the 
cal aeeer as far as Paulioce was concerned 


The corpse had died of a long-standing beart 


j 
| diseane. 





1 It was strange that in her state of he e 
had selected to travel alone, for she had 
vants accom panyipg her in the train, 
Lady Curzon hinted as much to her maid. 
Al, | a 1a! ' ul 0 cried, : would you pel ieve 
it, would you credit re reason! [i was ecouomy 
; to save my first-clasa ticket.’ 





he looked incredulous, and said nothing, 
she had understood from Mr. Loraive that he had 


| been told that she waa cue of the greatest heir 





evses in England, 
“Tt was not for herself she it waa for 
” proceeded her att ndant , whe wae 
crying as she spoke. ‘‘ Since she bas known tha 
her life was uncertain, and knowing that secre 
| whe has been saving, aud pinching, and putting by 
every penny. 
“All her maoney except this 























-” “Vi ay to he: 
t she will hav‘ 





works, 
‘Madame Vernon wae a go siatresg, and a 
To think A ey ane should hav 
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a )oilway carriage ! 

was prepared,” 
‘Madame Vernon you call her ?” said Pauline, 

in surprise. 

Sister Angelique was her name, too. 


But wherever she died she 


She had 


orher, 1 am aware, but never used it, Sho | 


made a mariage de convenance with some stranger 
keep her freedom and her fortune—a poor 

unan, who asked no questions, 

No oue knows anything of him—(did they 
)—he was just @ kind of lay figure called in 
the street. He was given plenty of money 

hold his tongue, and he has never troubled 
in any way, Dor never was seen, as far as I 
” 

OW. 

There was an investigation at Boulogne, aud 

Lady Curzon was detained there for owo days, 

and then, rather shaken by her dreadful railway 

took the boat and hastened on to 


journey, 
L n lon. 
She found Philip extremely ill,. The doctor 
looked very grave indeed, and warned her 
seriously of infection and risks, and told her that 
the amall-pox was of the virulent type, and bad 
1 raging in the lower parts of London ; but 
she was resolved, and took her place and her turn 
in the sick-room at once, and proved herself a 
idy, careful, capable uurse, 
Que day by the doctor's orders, ahe went for a 
She did not walk, for fear of carrying the 
ition ; but once out in the park, away from 
ue, She alighted and took a turn—-aloof and 


'heseason waa over—the place deserted—-but by 

a few pedestrians like herself. She discerned one 

vlitary man coming towards her, She gave him 
‘e berth. 

corning nearer she discovered that it was 

How #trange that they should meet 


fon 
mr, LOTaine, 


‘Do not come near me,” she cried whilst yet 





r oif, putting up ber bands with a gesture of , 

iseal, not entertaining the thought that per- 
aps he might avoid her as before, _ } 
“Why? why not? What on earth do | 





approaching in spite of her com 
nall-pox |” she answered. “ Keep away. 
What!” he cried turning as white as 
e.eet; “you doa’t mean to say that you are nurs: 
, 


by nul 


Abit 





‘Am I not the fittest person to do it!” she 
whed, backing away and keeping herself az far off 
possible ; “who should nurse if I dii not} 
My place is with him—now,’ 
Her argument seemed to have but little effect 
itr. Loraine. He looked at her—-he 
eax—but failed to come quite close to her, and 
stood staring av her us if he could scarcely realise 
what he beheld. 
i have something to tell you,” she wenb on, 
hut do, please, keepaway. What is the good of 
runuing riske for nothing? Listen. i have seen 
your wife!” 
‘You have!” he exclaimed, incredulouely, 
and whare }” 
“ We trevelled together from Paris. She was 
ery ill, I may aa weil tell you the truth at 
’ making a dash at the aubject-—-" that she 
d—and you are free,” 
‘re Was 4 mowent’s silence : then he said in 
‘ voice that, for all its resolute euppression, be- 
trayed more than he desired, “ How did you know 
hat it was she #” 
sy her hand—by her face—by her own Lips, 
a token she gave me for you! 1 will give 
you. I will tell you all about it anvther 
» a8 the clang of a neighbouring clock 
ied her that she rust be poing. 
Vhere shall 1 find you} Where shall I me: 
'!'" he decaanded, hurrying towards her. 


n 


ried to | 





j and oy day, and Sir Philip was extremely ill and 


Valerie’s name recurred again and 4 
ln iucohérent muttermgs. 

After a time Sir Philip began to recover. Very 
very slowly he turned the corner, and gradual 
came back to his senses, 1ud realised wh> it wi 
that had been faithful to bim when «1! hi 
friends and retainers had forsaken him 
fled, 

Her worn 
and awakened ¢ 
been dead. 

He BeLZ: 





“ There is no fear of me,” she responded, reco 
lutely. “If I had numbers of fond frieuds and 
relations, if my life was of great importance to 
anyone—which it ia not-—there might bo some 
fear, but as nobody especially wants me I am quite 
safe. Moreover, lam not afraid of infection, and 
that in itself is a strong safeguard. Do not be 
the least uneasy ahowt se. Good-bye,” and with 
a hasty wave of her hand she turned away, and 
hurried to where her brougham was awaiting her, 
got in quickly, and drove off towards home, She 
looked ont, glanced back as they trotted rapidly 





+ ‘ ! 1 Fe 
face and weary attitude touched him 


feeling in his heart that Jad long 





4 her hands between his own 
ith tears aod kisses, and mu 





along, and saw Mr. Loraine standing exactly | covered them w 
where she had left him, looking after her in av | mured taint pro‘estations of surprise ani grati- 
attitude of what~--what did it convey !” ); Scation : 


Each day he grew stronger, each day more 
restless, 

| His keen anxiety to see face in 4 mirro 
| astonished his wife, who thought that euch 
| anxiety was more the her owo sex 


CHAPTER XXIIL a 


Kxpostulation, astonishment, indecision, regrei. | 


} 
Veasricas Ol 





the hospital nurse (who also attended Philip) was 
sickening of the same horrible disease, and every 

where around them they heard that it waa| And 
apreading ; that more than a thousand patients | taken ill, and 
were already in the principal-hospitals, and quite just as he wae leaving home # 
a panic had laid held om the public, who were | preparations had beer 
flying irom town. packed, 

Sir Philip's servants almost a!! left the infected they were ke 


- + , y 
PAULING returned to the sick room and her } He was barely marked. and bi leey 
labours, which now promised to be twofold, as} sigh of happy reilef, though the vise bh 
| glanced at so keenly was sunken, cad aud 


unshaven, 

now that he was convalescent she was 
fell a victim to the samie sc 
hangeciair, Al} 
the lugearo was 








ving the day following 





house ; an old woman (whose employment below | Pauline was to accompany him, but just at the 
stairs was nondescript and undefined), @ sculiery- | eleventh hour the disease laid its hand o7 , aud 


the was struck down. 

A sister from a neighbors ng Hosprvai came 
at oncs aud nursed her through it with 
patience and thai could not has 
been excelled even if she had been her nearest 
and desrest ; and whan awful revelations th 
patient may have male to her Heaven only 
knows | 

She was il! for months--u 
Sir Philip sailed in summer seas in company with 
Madame Bert and « fashionable party, and subse 
suently went down to his place near Mount Livers 


maid, Philip's valet, and his wife, alone repr 
sented the staff on duty. 


Lady Curzon's duty was severe, both by night 


ndernes 


quite delirious. 

She did not choose Banks, his valet, to listen 
to his wild wanderings, aud kept him from the 
room ay much as pose:ble, 

He raved of people and places she did not 
know ; of her sometimes, as if she were an irri- 
tating recollection—as if his conscience pricked 
hiot on her behalf—of Valerie constantly, and yet 
not so offen asa certai:: Constauce, whose name | tor partridge shooting 
was oftener on his lips than any other. | Some people said that his conduct was heart- 

Vho could she be? Was Valerie herself de- | less, and, worse, devoid of good taste ; but other 
It looked like it. As Pauline sat beside | said, doubtiess inspired by Mme, Valerie, that 
him in the dim light, night aiter oighi, he uncou- | there was ne occasion to trouble himself about a 


nt 


a during whicl 









>. 














poved ¢ 


| 
| suiously made her his confidante, — vile who had deliberately left him and 
‘Poor little Pauline. What a pretty country | ee 1a maguifcent hotel i 
| flower. I thought I could have loved her always; |} Paris 
, eavons for her absence 





but no, it did not last, 1 could not help wyseli. 


| She was too young, too nneophisticated, too much | —that she had rerurued to take care of Lim when 
in earnest. Valerie says that Loraine is in love! his fine weather friends hed Med-—was never 


| wrepeb myseli free. 


i cannot tell you now—I don’t know ; butia | 


'y case, write to Number 17, Rue Royale, Bou- 
gene, and you will find that what I have told 
‘us true—that Sister Angelique, Madame Ver- 
on, or Mrs, Lovaine.as she was vever called died 
last week,” 

“ Supposing that you should catch this horible 
stmall-pox |” he said, now walking beside her, 

what précautions have you taken? Who is to 


“4 —»© 


ne you? Have you thought of that, and of 
‘he danger you rua every hour of the day {” | 





| 


still repeating “She Caré not, she dare n06,” over | 
and over again, the words acted as a 
lullaby,- and he fell fast asleep, whtls 
sat motionless beside 


release him, and if he endeayoure 
self from her toile she would use ber power| It 
(whatever it was) remorselessly. 


vught forward, we imagine. 


r. Valerie hates them both, and has an 
evil raind---yes, She shan’t poison nine though. When she was convalescent she moved down t: 
Pauline is as pure as snow ; she is of a cold, un- | the sea» ie to recruit a little, and, quite pccicent- 


vith he 














susceptible nature, and Loraine, though he can | ally, came across her old schovlfelluw ] iD 
hit hard, is a loyal friend, yes, a loyal friend. He | fact, to be plain, she waa the lady who kep she 
left me, too, because of Panliue. Yes,” be mum- | lodgings where she stayed 
bled, “because of Pauline. 1 would mot be}; She recognised her at once with great pleasur 
ordered about by him. He was angry and | and surprise, and took ‘er up to her rvor, 8 
arbitrary, and it was not bis business. Why | wade her unfold her history, which she told hb 
should i fetch her from Paris, whe. I did not | with many tears, 
want her? Those big, sei eyes of hers,/ She was a pretty pale country girl, had married 
always looked at me like two accusing judges, | a fascinating blackleg, had erted her a 
She will never come back—wever uble me | suort time after her marriage, leaving her with au 
more. But Valerie, Valerie, if I could rid of her, | infant iu arms to shift for herself 
Ouly for the hold she has over me--only that; He had even taken her jewelle: heir scanty 
she knows my secret it would be easy. I no | stock of silver, and, of course, every pouny =he 
longer, no longer care for her; nay, I-—-I fear  posseaeed, 
her. I hate ber. Her infiuenes, her fascinations, Her father 8 & poor man, and had a large 
intoxicated me for a time, She mesmerised me! | family 

res ashamed to go back among r friend: 





She tried to steal, as it were, my very soul, wy | She ws 
power, nay will, like Delilah, aud hand me over if | and reli 
i fail to lie at her feet, her bounden slave. 1 | ¢ 
have stood it too long. Twill rouse myself and | young 
I wii! defy her. She dare | made an ideal aud romantic merriag 
not do her worat—-she dare not, dare not aud | love and money, 

Some recent acquaintances were vary g00J 
} nd helped to set her up in a f ishie 





tions and oa their charity-~she who, 
before, had jeft them as a much-envies 
,Owau, & Leaming bride, suppose: to have 

Lei ia mbining 


year 





& 
= 
ry 


kind of | t 

Pauline | | 

him, still keeping watch, | there, aud she w 
1 well 


cquaintance oO loc 


getting on woncerfull 


and asking herseif, feverishly, what could be the | wwil. ; 
secret between him aud Madame Bert } j She poured out ail her joys and sorrows 
rom what she knew of her she would aever | ints her old eclovlfellows ear, and, to a certaso 


sam to h 


to free him- | extent, Pauline did the 
verwrourght mind 


was a relief to, her 
inbosom herself to the sympathetic 


But she never gained any clue to ‘his mystery, 1 womens. 
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t ger every day, crevt down to the | stone left in her sling. No, I wou't see her,” |! “It was my duty,” she returned quietly. 
aod draok in the galt breez under & | reddening as she thought of her amiable aurmises “Oh, coals of fire, and all that sort of thing ; ~ 
waite umbrella, with Letty sitting beside her, ebout Mr. Loraine. ‘It will be better not. Why | but it did uo good,” 8p jitefully. ‘“ Once he was 
i ner child rolling ot their feet in the sand, | should I put myseif in her way, and listen to her, well be forgot all that.” 
She began to feel qu ite in epiritg once more | and see her, when ehe hates the very sight of | ‘It was not that,” Pauline anawered resoluteiy. 3 
“t feel that, after all, she was only two-aud- | me! Letty, you must go down and say that I § ‘It ia my place to be beside him in sickness or st 
fwonty; that, in spite of heay ¥ black clouds, | y, iil not see her. Do, Letty,” pushing her | trouble,” re 
a might be some euvshine in her life yet, | towards the door by the shoulders ss she spoke. * Or in any great peril or danger?” she inter- 
gh from what direction it could possibly | “No, I won't,” very resolutely. “ Just go +o | rupted eagerly i 
ne she was at a loss to know. | her for one moment ; just for sheer curiosity, to! “Yes,” she replied, “as you say, peril or y 
v hether this was due to a who was a! see what bringa her. I know by the look in her | danger, to 
iderfuily cheerful, sangui little creature, or | face that she mea to stay here, if it is till to ‘Or if he was about to guffer the consequences 
the invigorating sea air, Oo - both, she could | morrow or next week, till ehe does eee you. So | of adeadiy crime? Your place would be with ( 
t tell, but it wasa fact, She began to be Able | go, and get it over.” him still, even beside him till be ascended to the G 
take walks, to sit upon the gay promenade eand | And ehe went downstairs after a few more | drop, wou'd it not?” 
to the baud, to take an interest in her} words and with a great deal of reluctance, and | “What do youmean? Speak plainly, Madame 
ves and her appearance and surroundings, found Madame Bert pacing the room with quick, | Bert. i know you have a hold over him,” said 
1@ day, she was sitting in the gardens of the | ehort atrides (more like caged pautheress than a | his wife, breathing quickly. 
pal hotel, where everyone aseembled to hear | human being), in a chariaing morning costume, | “Ah, ah! and how do you know that!” she i 
2 band on Saturdays, with Letuy beside her, | aud a French bonnet. demanded, shrilly f 
vid Letty’s and Sophy not far off. Pauline stopped short at the door, with her “Never mind; I know. Is it not true that 





ps ¥ paciog on the lawn in twos and 
Ed zens. Many of their costumes 
vere eccentric sed remarkable ia the extreme. 


ne group attracted her attention by their 
éals of loud laughter and incessant chatter, 
She noticed a very handsome fair girl in piok 


2, marvellously ‘made, with her face turned 





towards her, a lady aud gentlemsn—of them 
2erely a back view---an elderly woman, with a 
red parasol, «ad two men in yachting dress. 

‘hey got up after a time to promenade, and 
pa i Cloge 


y—firet the old lady and a man, 
1 the girl in pink and Sir Philip; 


lastly, 
Viadame Lert and another cavalier 


She took a languid interest in the different | hands behind her back, aud 


| 
| 


' 


j 
! 
i 
| 


looked at her for a 
moment, and then inclined her head 

“Oh, J don’t waut to shake hands with you,” 
she cried, with arasping, hysterical kind of laugh. 
“Tonly came to tell you somethi ing that I th ‘ink | 
you ou; zht to know,’ 

“Tam sure itis something pleasant, and you 
are exceedingly kind,’ ceturned the other, aarcas- 
t —_ 

She was a far better matc! 
she had once been 

Madame Bert giared at her in mute 
for Some seconds, a d then took another turn up 
at d down the room, wihitist Pauline went and 
stood over in the window, and waited for 


. 


for ber now than 


Bury cise 


ber to 
She looked the embodiment of concentrated sp eak 
aali ve aud hate, and by no meaus at her best. | ‘The drat thing she did was little startling. 
_ Her lips were tightened into a kind of smile, | [t was to lock the deer and put the key in hes 
but her eyes gieamed with fury. Jealousy had | pocket. 
aarked her for her owt ‘ “ We will have no intruders, and no interru 
it was ner irn new ee! what Pauline had | tions, my dear La iy Curzon, and mow we car 
“i on he B°COounD 





» far as Philip waa concerned Pauline’s heart 
wa: dead. She could look on unmoved whilat ; 
devoted himself to that fair and soles fast young 
lady in pink ; but Madame Valerie Bert could 7 = 
Tle sight was too much for her fortitude. 

No one saw Lady Curzon, 
ier parasel, aud iis heavy lace flounce concealed 
ier face most effectually ; but Letty noticed the 
ction, and aaic, very acutely,— 


| 


She quickly lowered | 


{ 


Pauli ine, you know these people. Who are 
§ ey ? 2 } 
“do, my dear,” abe answered, quietly, “and | 


lu not wish to be recognived. The first pair 
who passed are strangers ; the secoud gentleman 
was my hush i the girl with him I never saw 
before ; the lady in the bro nze satin was Madam 
Bert but woat has br them here I cannot 


gut t 





ine.” 


* How extraordinary, 
coolly ! it it were me I should jump 


them and let them know 


wp and 
that ¥ am 
fy would not give them any pleasure to see 
lo I wish to meet them. They did not 
recoguize me, and so much the better,” she 
“rs od, with a bitter little smile, “and, as far 
as they sre concerned, ignorance is bliss.” 

But, all the same, she had been recognized. 
The next morniug, after breakfast, Letty came 
dashing inte her room breathless and excited, ex- 
claiming,— 

* Ciady, you were seen, after all! The woman 
nih the red hair is downstairs in the drawing- 





room determined to see you and pay you her 
rea] cta.” 

‘Nonsense |’ she ccied, turning pale; “not 
Madame Bert.” 

Yes, Madame Rert ; here's her card. Hurry 
tuwa. She said she was pressed for time. You'l! 


eautifully,’’ runoing her eyes over her friend’ 

vir and plain raotaing. gown. 

** I don’ thiak I will ses her,” 
& pause 

“Oh, wy dear, you must—: 
aid she had something to say 
greatest importance.” 

Lc imagine what it 
lied, incredulously. 
she possibly could, 





must. She 
to you of the 





206 can be then,” 
has doae all 
She has nota 


res 


arn 


Pauline, and you take it | 


* she said, after | 


bave a nice little chat.” 
Whatever you 


to say say it at 
ahe said, angri'y wil iiag the be 
have you turr ok: ot of the honee 

Oh, reaily, our ts 
our great big fort tune. 
not taught us enesa, The ie 
has become qui grand 
twopeoce for manners.’ 


once,’ 
{and 











you share some secret with his } - 3 

“ Perfecily true, my angel,” stopping and sur- 
veying her with a maliguaat stuile, “i posseas 
| his secret—-I alone,” placing ter hand on her 
bosom. “I havea hold over hia, I hold his life 
in my hand,” extending a beautifully-gloved 
member towards her companion. “Lam the 
sole repository of his secret. I am che only 
witness of his crime—bis crime, do you hear me, 
Paulina Curzon ?—his crime, that I am now 
goir ing to bring home to him to avenge mysell, 
to deliver him at last into the hands of justice. 
Ah, ab! he shall learn that Valerie Bert is not to 
be defied, ineulted, neglected with impunity.’ 

“And what was his crime?’ asked the other, 
with pale lips, leaning her hands on the table to 
steady herself, and gazing into her face across it 
as ahe epoke, 

{ She gave her the answer promptly in one 
vord, it dropped from her lps like molte 
lead into the centre of her hearer’s heart, — 
* 


ee 


' Murder !’ 
(To be continued.) 








WHITE JASMIN. 


i —30i—= 





“Ts ths what you have some to tell rae,” said | (Continued from page 417.) 
Pavline, with contempt. | ‘{ don’t wand to do bett x,” said Walie 
“No, no, not exactly, ma chérie. But before | gloomily. “ Well, I suppose I must give in sod 
we go to business pray tell me how is that| accept her rejection. How's business? I’m 
charming, handsome friend of yours that all} worried to death. Ainalie’s lawyer fights every 
; ie girle admire so desperately I mecn Mr. | clause of the settlements; as Dene hasn’t a 
Loraine.” | penny, everyone would think Sybil’s money 
} 1 don’ know,” sha anewered ieily, and he ught to be setiled entirely on herself ; but bh 
| lips were pale with the force of her indignation. | very indignant about it. It’s invested in tie 
| “Ob, po, you have not seer him lately of | Anna Maria, a first-rate concern. You swear by 
| course,” ith an incredulous enecr. “If you | it, don’t you?” 
| were a widow you would marry him to morrow.” | Now was the time for the warning. 
| tyes Go Seated ld Pauline that Madame Bert| “Between ourselves I think it’s shaky. / 
| er for ber own purpose to lash her into a | am selling out -4 my shay ures,” ; 
| towering passion, and she held her tongue by a “Your man, McGall, raved about it when he 
| superhuman effort, and mare no reply _ | came back from Br ‘azil,’ replied Walter. “Hi 
| Her visitor was amazed. She paused in her | made quite a fovour of selling me some shares he 
| walk, and looked at her, her nostrils quivering. ih 1d in it last week lL paid pretty heavy f 
} “You saw your husband yester day {” she de- | them too.” 
| manded, between her teeth I £ were you I'd get rid of the lot,” sa 
She bowed assent. Janes Merton, gravely; “ take my advice abou. 
| “He did uot see you. He never sees anything it do.” th! 
; now but Connie Derwent. Did you see hor!’ “No, thank you,” said Walter, doggediy; ~! 
her right hand clenched con sleivaly. j stand to make a preity penny over those ak wee, 


} and then 


j serenest, chill 





ashe | 
the claimed, 
zother ¢ Why was that?” 


Again she nodded 

“ He is her siave, hand and foot. He~-he is 
besotted, infatuated, mad!" she cried, moarseiy 
paused, “ A@ you jealous? His de- 
votion ie the town’s talk. Are you jealous?” 
she demanded fiercely, 

“It Ne O, : _ she returne:'’, 
eat tones. 
rm you mean?’ 


truthfully, in ber 


* What 





e | 


at 
| aad fT don’t see fii 


away may chances,” 
} 
’ 


Bug 


{ CHAPTER VL 

; Mai calm and seli-possesa 4, sat 
her drawiag-roon awaiting her husband’s re 

j Jasmin Dene, at all calm or self-possese 


MERTON, 





not 


she panted. “I |) was at the piano playing little ecraps fron 

ion’t believe you.” | memory, and singing evatches of old: ballads 
“T am telling you what is the truth,” the | Music bei ig her occupation solely because he 
anawered, calmly i wae jealous, and with heart was too fuil for epeech, and she felt ebe 
good reason, ouce, but now I have outlived all | must do something to help on the lagging bau 


that. Si Philip’ 8 lines and mine are long apar! 
‘ And yet you braved the amalipox,”’ she ex 
‘and nursed him alone day and nig 


of time. 

‘ET con't undersiand you at all, Jasmin 
Gertrude eaid presently, looking up from ser 
embroidery, “ you seem to me pertect!y fey.”’ 





t 
t. | 
t 


. 
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om we . amas 
“TI think I am, but you will understand it | heard anything about her except that she was | done soever since her 3 death ; but she has 
p w, dear Aunt Gertrude. Oh, there | very beautiful, and my father met h irst | vothin with the new Countess of Carew. 
ar am sure Uacle James must be | through being engaged to paint “On hapveas to be that young lady 





fnc to Gertrude’s iatense 
pa through the thick curtains which led to 
the inuer drawing-room, leaving her auut to 
receive the stranger alone. Was it a stranger’ 
even befor 


suspense she 





ertrude’s heart stirred strangely, 
ber husband put one hand ou her shoulder 
sud aaid, tenderly, — 


1 parted you ounce, dear, and now I have 
ught Dick back to you, but you'll have to | 
ontent With a second place in his heart now 
Gertrude, for I rather think my wilful niece 

i stolen the first,” 








all. The brother and sister were 
in each other’s arms, Mr. Merton 
+ strange mist before his eyes as he stood 
watched race ; but he was not long left 
at ia th cold, Gertrnde’s hand stole suddenly | 
to his, and iisengaging nerself from her 
yother’s embrace, she ssid, joyously, — 

“You will find Jasmin behind those curtains, 
Dick. I believe she knew you were comiog, and 
hid herself there on purpose,” 

Then Dick eagerly passed into the further 
room, leaving her and her Lusband alone. 

‘James, how am I to thank you ?” 
beiag happy,” he answered quietly, 
ippy i: your own way, Gertrude, since I have 
2d to make you ao in nine,” 

She came closer to him; for the first time in 
il their married life she offered him a caress, 

“TL want to tell you a secret, Jim. I love you 
I can’t tell if 1 have loved you for weeke 


t mouths, but for a ‘ong long time I have 














By 








Je 


1¢ 





known it only I would not tell you, lest you | 
should think your plan had succeeded and I had 
gotten D ick.” 
“T am ouly @ plain business man,” replied | 
Merton, simply ; ‘‘ but, Heaven knows, ['d have | 
I 


m 








y ~ ole fortune for your love, Gertrude, 











thought it cheaply purchased 
Love is a free gift, Jim, and wine is yours 
wd yours only. You won’s be j alo uusof Dick uny 
nae, will you? You won’t spoil my happiness 
nm lus return by being cold to Lim, and raking 
ip the past ¢”” 
ll let the past alone, Gerty,” said the 


y man, fondly.  “ Dick's got a very fair start 
nd doubt he'll do you credit yet. If I 
give Jamia a wedding portion I don’t really see 
iy (hey should wait much longer, and I’m 
ute sure you'll eujoy buying 
ugh you did tell Maria Clark the other 
hated the very sound of trousseau.” 
Maria has worried me a lo 
descriptions of Sybil’s. 
le to face Walter Delaval again, after 
er to the enemy ? 


1 { don't « 







with 





‘faced’ him already. I went to his 
lay, a 7 told him of Jasmin’s engage- 
+ tovk it pretty coolly. 


believe he loved her a acrap,” 


James, shall you | 





} 
j 


| private, 


| 


| 
| 
hs 


i 
| 


| 


an 


her wedding | 


| 


' 


ro- } 
pro- | 


ted Gertrude, ‘‘ He doesn’t know what love | 
Means, | 
‘hen will yo ou tell me why he wanted to | 

2 ler | [ cor fess it puzz' es me.” i 
the much-e nduriog Den ea an- | 





r, and the four gathered round | 


% 





2 Were assured!y the re sor party that 

: ores bled in the dining-room at Elm 

Wick had explained his position to Jasmine in 
. “ul bi alf-hour before dinner, His brother- 


uN d forgiven him 








as to be free of Elm Lodge, and as soon as } 
» home ready for his betrothed, her uncle's 
iseb' would be forthcoming. 
li Dad had only !ived,” breathed Jasmin 
n he Re y tears He always liked you, 
Pick, i, I wish he knew how ha “ppy we are,” 
Perhare be does kuow dear,” said D ick, 





mntly “and Jasmin, sweetheart, you must 
- Wish him back. He told me once just before 
end that he had never been happy or cared 


' eid? 





ive since he lost your mother.” 
(wish T knew more about my roother,” eaid 
*\sauin with a half-sigh, “ Faacy, Dick, I never 








| 


her picture, Ij 
i 


believe it was a stolen marriage aod she die 
within the year.’ 
“She could not have been more beautifu 





than her child,” s 
believe you bs ow how 
white Jasmi: 


Dick, fondly. [ don't 


lovely you are, wy own 








A time of “bright sunshine and deep ase 
began for Jasmin sfter ber lover's fr it to 
Elm Lodge. It troubled ber vot at all and the 
Mertons very little that Walter Delaval’s kiu 
dred had been very much : angered by his rejec 


tion, they would have condemned Jasmin 
unsparingly had she presuaied to marry him ; 
but they found it harder stall to forgive 
declining hie hand. The intercourse bets 


her for | 


en 


the Clarks’ big square louse and Him Lodge 
became so strained that everyone at the latter 
felt thankful when the precarious «tate of Lord 


Carew’s health made it impossible for his neph 
to have a gay wedding. The invitatic 
couutermanded, and the ceremony was almost 
Mrs, Clark presented ber | 
with two thousand pounds in hard 
furnished a pretty | 
bridegroom’s more pressing liabilities. 
reat, Walter had got his way, and hi 
portion was settled on herself 

“T hope they will be happy,” Gert 
the day after the wedding, to Jasmin, 
thongh I have never seen Lord Carew I 
intensely thankful to him fur heing ill ar 
me from attending s big reception. Miss C 
is a terribly fussy woman, and it 
been » most awfu! ordeal.” 


ca ah, 


For the 


, 


ude, 


said 


felt 





t gagirc + 


ia] 


hew 


iouse, and paid some of the 


Bis ers 


a nd | 


“Where have they gone for ths honeymoon?” 


demanded Mr. Merton looking up from the {vi 
Scarborough,” replied Jasmin. 


ei 
| 
| 


herself ! 


‘What ?’ 


and even apnounesd her des 





“You 








i notice,” 


| 
| 


| 


tard | 
would have | 


"© Well they'll have to come ba - pretty a a, | 


Lord Carew died !ast 
a short paragraph 
pilin monet etc., etc. 


“ And Sybil is 


light at six < is 
about hina ; 
Bea was only 


‘ 9 + ” « 
Countess,” sa 














Th ere’s 


+ o % La - « 
sensation, thit he knew 


Jara 


i 


bad bee 


Ti ad 
and Walter Delaval, Th 
have been 
some 


but Der 
witter e 











compens ation 


r brother nfided 


in you,” 





said Mr. Barcou was the Lady 
Beatrice Ainslie wiy ess of the 
| Jate Y Wher eatrice marrie 
against \'s wiehe off entirely, 





i; but ae Anew per- 








fectiy tt he could not disinherit her or her 
children. e offered to adopt the bab; its 
mother’s ceath, but your brot! er indig iy 
refused. He would not even su%r Lord Carew te 

; see his jaughter ; but he agreed to keep the Earl 
oated up with his addres, and not to allow Misa 
Dene to marry without his knowledge. A grudge 
againe! his great nephew, Denis Ainslie, made 
Lord Carew still more Lenacious about keeping 
the Secret, but cur firm has been in his confidence 
from the first, and there bas not been a day any- 

| time wit'in the last Sfteen years when we could 
not have protuced Miss Dene at a few houra’ 


of but one clear 
vy Walter Delava! 


Jasmin 








now 


nm 80 2U2'0us bo Marry 
- ” 


the Clarke 
? 


so were 
ew Countess wou 
2d to helo her cousins and make 
for ligan pointment 
the case to the 


furious 


\inslies were 





disnos 





nis declared he wou 
nd. 











Of course it was 2 conclusion 
| would lose his suit, but h ed ip carrying 
the case into court, and on the costs 
i the last remains of Mra. Cla i's wedding gift 
Miefortuaes do not often comealone. Denis 
| had no sooner been convinced of hia failure and 
| that he would have to live henceforth on the 
interest of bis wife’s fortune, than that fortune 
| collapsed ; the Anna _ve » Mining Company 


is 


ashed 






and } srandmother were 


od bi! 





i up, + 

















“Won't her grandmother be delight | left penniless, Maria, who was acantious woman 
“Tt doesn’t say who succeeds hia si:med | had left: her twe nty thou as dsafely in the funds 

James Merton. “I suppose because overyone | aud out of it she would have to support hex 
nows Ainslie was his heir-at-law.” ; mo her, Lprobably lend s helping hand to C'ap- 
“Was the Earl never married!” asked Ger- | tain av 

trude, ‘I seem to faney I have heard of a Ladg | Waite , ava! suffered terribly from tt 

Carew.” j mine; but as he hada first-rate business th 
“ Oh, yes, he married, aud had oae | probability was he ¥ yf right himself in 

who was drowned while they were trav }a few years, eg; pecially if he fourd an heiress 

italy ; at least, that is the story I have always | willing to be his wife. 

heard,” replied her husband. Aas for that otner heiress, the girl who now 
‘Well, I suppose the new Countess of Carew | Lady Carew, Dick Ardleigh har o hare sgpie 


”» 


wi aM be far too grand ever to visitat i tan f Lodge ¢ 
“Then she will be very ungrateful,” eaid Jas- 
min, cheerfully. 

It ao happened, the Mertons were yoirg to tl 
seaside for a fortnight, and so the n 
house was not due at the office. 
start about twelve; and it wanted 


of that hour when a gentleman calied and asked 
to eee him on urgent business. 
“Don’t let him keep you, James,” urged his 


wife, ‘* or we shall miss the trai: 
“Tt’s Mr. Harcourt, a first rate lawyer,” aaid 
Mert: mn, looking at the car?, and he’s put under 





neath, * solicitor to Lord Carew.’ I expect 
only wanta Ainslie’s address, but I can’t make out 
why he should come to me for it.” 


Tho visitor, a slight, grey-haired mau, shook | 


| Mr. Merton’s hand with great empressenent 


‘* I suppose, correctly speaking 


with your niece ; but ! wanted to see vou first, 


| and get you to acquaint the young Countess wit 


fully, and hencetorth he | 





her honoura.” 
Mr. Merton stared. 





aster of the 
They were io | 
some minutes | 


| 


he 


my business is 


wi 





ith hit 








AL 


ld re 





neelf, and then tcld Jaginiv bra 


lease her froca her promise 
refused to be released, 
uid ra ther give up the estate 
whe: eupon James Me 
of simpieto 
their good forty 





ely bhat 
Jasmiu, 
4 


u EL 


and declare 
ad fortune 
told ths 
and had 


and 


ne 
ne, 


beg day at ounce. 
his advice, and were married one 


October, It was a very grand cere- 











1y, he ng } mourning, 
re white satin and rare old iace, but her veil 
13 not fastened by orange biossoms 
sprays of her namesake flower, which Dick 
specially procured from some w euuni 
clime—sweet, fragrant white 
Elm Lodve is more home 'd, and 
among its new acquisitions j mentioned s 
eral mba! ator. Little Pearl Merton is the darling 
of her father’s old age, and only three mo th: 
lider t i % cossin at Castle Carew 
| Alan Dene Ardleich, Viscount Aiashic 
In the Cas the piclurs a 
beautiful f hee wotas 
bood, whict stra rgfe ine to be @ likenesa ¢ 
the Countess; but « know better—-know 
that the sweet young values this pi 
ture above all t 4 reasu fh 
stately home becau e portrait of her 


“Surely you want Denis. Ainslie not hi 
wife, They were married yesterday, sud are now 
at Scarborongh.” 

Mr. Harcourt stared. 

Ts Mra. Ainslie your niece ? 

“Yes, the child of my first wife's sister 
but-———” 

The lawyer interrupted him. 

“TY thiok we are at cross purposes Your | 


half-brother, Alan Dene, ieft his daughter in your 
charge, at least 40 we were informed.” 
“Certainly, Jasmin Dene resides with me, has 


vin! 


| 
; 
a 





f 


nother and pair 


Lady 


ner rank 
auciful 
ASMIN, 






Carew knows now tI 
fortune and beauty, besides the sawee 


name of her 


et. 





swaweag 
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es 
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B whe loctor was viaiting an old man 
vho was sutleriog from rheumatiom in the back, 
1¢ ordered the wife to rub in pieoty of hartshorn 

; and oil. Next day, to the doctor’s surprise, he 
; found the old man much worse, and ail the skin 
| was off his %k. He turved to the woman and | 
} asked: “ Did you do as I ordered you?” “ Yea, 
1 air, L rubbed him well with hearthstone-and oil, 
but I don’t see that it’s done hii aDy go d, 
A youre husband met an old and preoccupied 
end, whose caind j vith thoughts of 
things extraneous ‘airs t, wishing 
| to be agreeable, he the family, anc, 
| of course, the baby iful, beautiful!” 
was the reply; “we had the little fellow chris 
tened on Sunday.” ‘‘Indeed,” ssid the 
veeupied one, with an air of interest 
it red, ‘on the arm or on the leg? 
TRAVELLING in a second-class rail w way carrh Uriage, 
| a gentl a small misunderstanding with 
@ Jady in reference to the vpening.of a window. 
“You don’t appear to know the difference 
et ; aud third-class,” the lady asid, 
| er lam, he replied, lam an 
old railway I know all the claas 
| distinctions first-class the passengers | 


1 the 5 nt know 
; 
‘ lied the office-b ui Se's Ulin | 
{ day 
uw A 3 ‘Th ? a here 
ants a certain | but we’ at of her 
> what i ft”: Oat "2 ber 
é ves ai varae 
£ t a long tin making one of 
und and a‘very simple matter, and 
relieve h vind, said: “Lf it wasn’t for 
1 be the biggest dunce in town.” 
am se unt woe to Ba 
rt ‘ 
Arth mar i oO yme ihel’s 
riend ; “ Well, you h he fort of 
. 
ge hei yf wie ae UA 
rt i mission be a: 
< ro ase DO ZIV Ap Ce 108u8so 
ave pe edel in so fa ro + theiz 
¢ y Ww eat 1 irs,’ 
Quick! Thie w re comes 
j A “T neval new you ff 
a! hefore,.” "h “ Yaas, vut 
Y 4 . ¥ . _ 
el ha noney, and yeu % tempted 
+ “Yes, we ins bring out 
, med ‘ t #e4aor Friend ; 
1@ idea We haven’t go. as far as 
ur jeading pian hee hit on a dandy 





cyepos: “V’m afrrid I hit him deucediy 
a. i * looked at him, you know, in a 
ificar ay, and seid, “ The fo 
Arthur; “Aad what did 
aid, ‘No: but you aren’t loc 
lv ou’d bette take cart 
ider what he was driving at?” 





S@c il 
‘ 

















































ur writing if you waut wld your job.” 




































behave rudely to the guard; in the third the | 
guards behave rudely to the passengers ; in the 
econd,” with a bow to bis fellow-passenger, “ the 
passengers behave rudely to each other.” 

A cerrarn country far 
Loudon, availed | 
and satisfy his 


uself of a week’s holiday 
curk sity. coagy. Bh been 








w ¢£ 














ner, being desirous of | 
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Pee —~ «a om RR ee 
famMa (instructing her): ‘ You see, my dear, Miss PLanTaceneT DE VERE: “That man’s 
FACETLE | the A tipo lea live on the other sice of the earth, | attentions to me are most offensive, and he ! 
j aud they only go to ‘bed when we are getting | the reputation of being a fortune hunter. 
5 j up.” Little Emma; “Then 1 suppose papa is | you suppose it is papa’e wealth that 
SPRAKID fast sail have been known | 4n Antipode, eb ¢” nina :” Her Close Friend (thoughtfully): 
live ¢ C water a ac & Lime | Jvpea: “ How io you moke out, madam, that | ¥2** else can it be j 
a nat itronises cond-hand tailors | you are ouly thirty-five, when you admit that | “ Waat makes you so nervous, Wilkins?” “} 
is uever troubled with Gta. | your daughter is thirty?” Mra, O'Toole; | promised Mrs, Brown that 1 would sige he: 
TER aay uot b ) eating as the j | Och | sure, yer honour, she’s me daughter by | Woman suffrage petition this morning, and 1 re- 
e ia very good at a pinch. | me furrest, husband,’ | member Pir. 0 th cane also the morning when I sm 
} 5 what I got f ” sobbed the Caprams: “What is strategy ——s Give | ' to sign Mrs, Green’s anti-suifrage petition. And 
,a svrali love of castor-oil. | me an instance of it.” Irich Sergeant: “‘ Well _— these two women ming” sheet 
a } 6 ’ *y ‘ ee . © ell . 
iv ien’t the trouble a man hag in meeting hie | strategy is when ye don’t let the enemy dish cover | sAND sakes, « Josiah, I d mn t wonder Floren ce 
seth ahenie Mine dl reworn look,” says | that ye are out ay ammuni! on, but keep ri nk about poor sery ante in the city.’ 
‘h It is the trouble he has in dodging | on firin ‘Wasn't her cook goud ! Lord! why, she 
} lidn’t _ enough to get the meal all at once 
hem | Mops % Good-bve. love Ty T = * howe wie t 
P Bs Ook Dye, Love, ase | bat kept bringin in one thing at a time 
Ree te an awful lot to dres Lae te | really prevented from coming hk through ¢ diuner.” 
at i it you ano LIAS CKRY | Wi anc legram.” Wille . » 
a | ef peur Sadho’ tasteet: iJ d to » Sales & v Guent's on a bicy: vie, and 
ce ae hee y } have orders to write it up for & magazine. Wonde: 
Gis rari: “ Yea, Amy says that Jack made her | where I can get a good horea?” Friend: “What 
argt | ® most impassioned declaration—actually threw | on earth do you want with a horse!” Beade 
ay himself at her t——” Dora: “Really?{|“I must repeat the trip on horseback, 30 as 
’ Refreshing co! u’t it, when one remeinbers | get an ides of the scenery, you know.” 
i how ofteu si own herself at his head } | Wier: ‘George, 1 know you will not like ij 
I % : - “AWFULLY vorry I'm «x late dear Been but I elall have t get you to atop at Lacey’s and 
’ letained on feddy Newcombe all | match this piece of ribbon.” Husband (en 
MS mau : the evening 1 the husband. “ Yes, darling. siastically) : ‘ . ot like it! Why, the girl tha 
‘ t you e when I rang?” said Mr, Newcombe bas been waiting bere for you | serves at that counter is the most bewitching 
5 cause I didn’t hear the | since vine o'clock,” replied his wife, | sweetest little frome l——"" Wife: ‘* Oo seccoud 
act > you 4 nana , the | LApy F THE House: “I don't ed any of it houghte, I t think Pl go myself,” 
: ’ sche , ’ ee ve-viage | your burybr ala — Ageut _ Thats /ast | Aw offieer of the army made the acquaintance 
' OW, TONERS, Saes We eager Sa 7s hat cy next door said, Said what? | of @ young lady at ao bull, She immediately 
come & proligeut vocalist you must dave | “ Theat it was no use of me cal ling here, as You | became very familiar and said ; “ Uaptain, I waut 
tien ‘ pking y aud so must you had nothiz gt you to stop parading by my window every day 
steal, I-—~ ree: | My mother doesn’t “like it “PN be glad to 
‘Tom going to buy my mother} New Reporter; “ What is this note of yours | eccommodate you if you will tell me where y: 
nges Friend: “She likea orauges, ;| about? I’ve tried for an hour to read it, and live. I bi ven t the most remote idea where your 
es she Li ule Girl; “Wo, ma’am, Sue! can’t, City Eclitor (after a careful study of the | house is,” was the rather severe reply. 
ea ther ; i epistle) ‘lm no! quite sure, but I think I A YOUTH was endeavouring to enjoy au evening 
r read my | wrote it to tell you that you'd have to improve I ta thes 


‘company of a young lady upon whom he 
| had called, but found a serious obstacle in thy 
erson of a stern father, who at length venture: 
very plainly io intimate tuat the bour of retiring 
had arrived. “I think you are correct, my dear 
sir,” returned the unabashed young man. ‘“ We 
| have been waiting for you to - to bed for ove: 
» hour,’ 
| & FRENCHMAN was teaching in a large sciool, 
| where he had a reputation among the pupils for 
| makiug some queer mistakes, One dey he wae 
| teaching a clase which was rather disorderly 
What with the heat and the troublesome boy 








he was very snappish. Having punished sever 
voys, and sent one to the bettom of the form, he 
shouted out in a passion, “ Ze whole clase 


bottom,” 


go to ze 
Av a drapery sale recently, two ladies got hold 


| 
| 
at last 
' 
| 
{ 
e the last pair of ¢ 


of what they thought to 
t the same moment. 


i gloves Each gave @ puli- 
! & jong pull and a pul! together. The gloves did 
j now pt t, and one lady tartly remarked ; “ t 
| hold of them first.” “I beg your pardon, ma 


one.” Then each gave aaoth 
“ Ladiee,” said the assistan’ 
who had obses ved them, “ we have six dozen 
| those same gloves.” “I’m sure 1 don’t wan 
| the m,” snapy ved ae of the ladies, as she relea: 


| i was the fret 
| pull at the gloves. 


| her hold on the gloves, “They're railes bi 
| for me,” re torted the other, as she dropped them 
on the counter 


j 
sofa in the first 
confession of 


Her head was o 


[ney were sitting on the 
sweet repture that follows the 
mutual and undying regard, 








round the great city, and having see ost Of | his shoulder, Her right hand lay tender's 
the sights of the metropolis, he went into St, } clasped in bis. The breast the maiden wa 
| Paul's Cathedral, 1 where, mistaking the mosaice | filled with flutterings of intense happiness or 
in the dome for paintings, he inauired of one of | joy of an ambition gratified ; of a goa 

the workmen: “ Who painted those pictures!” | attained. For bad she not brought him to 
“Lor! bless you, sir,” answered the man, “them | point at lost? Nevertheless, she said shyly, 
aint no paintings; them be mosaics.” The while intermittent little blushes chased them- 
t id nothing, but seemed puzzled, On | selves swiftly over her fair young face: “Vb, 
bis him what was the | Charlie, this ie such a surprise! When yov 


} Was in 


wife asked 
1¢ had seeu. “ Well,” said he, 
‘I reckon them there pictures wot 
hedral was the 
was done 





veflectively, ' 
the — » of St. Paul's ¢ 
ideat, for a man ti id me as how they 
by Muses } ‘raeelf | ] 





began to speak J hedan’t the slightest idea 
you were going to say-—-to say that, you ku 
No,” replied Charlie, with direct and 


£5 1 
necessary fraukness, “By Jove! Neither ha 
I:” 
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SOCIETY. 


™g Osborne will carry the Princeze of Wales 
ard her Caughtere to Copenhagen. 

Tue Grand Duke Ernest will go this month to 
Bod Nauheim for a course of the waters 

FasHIONABLE young ladies in Japan, when 
hey desire to look very attractive gild their lips 

Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia are 
expected to come to England in September ov a 
yi to the Queen at Balmoral, and in November 
they are to be at St. Petersburgh fur the 
Imperial wedding. 

s Duke of Seville, whose death occurred on 

ward the steamer which was bringing him home 


from Cuba, was the son of Don Enrico de Bour- ; S 


bon, who was killed in a duel by the late Duc de 


Montpensier, and he was quite as eccentric as hie | 


father. After marrying @ person whe occupied a 
very humble position, he quarielied with his 


cousin, the late King Alfonso, and came to live | 


i Paris, where he deciared himself to be a rabid 
(«public an, and issued fiery proclamations which 


vy excited amusement at Madrid. But about | 


urs ago he made his peace with the Queen 
t, who gave him ao appointment in Cuba, 
it was upon his return from there that 


was seized with the illness which proved | » du 
j | sometimes fatal. It is a torch or » febrand 
‘ne Duchess of York is waturally very proud | 


tal 


fand devoted to her baby son. Her Royal 
Highuese, who has of late years been very ser‘ ous 
wud thoughtful, and has deeply felt the great 
responsibility of her position, has now to face 
the immensely important, thoug pleasant, task 
f bringing up a boy who.in the years to come 
will, should he outlive hie great-graudmcother, 
grandfather, and father, be King of England, 
The Duchess of York had herself so careless and 
happy a childhood, that she will be anxious to 


provite one like it for her boy, asa his education | 


20 great a position as be will occupy, will 
neceseiily be a strict one, entailing a great deal 
of hard work and discipliue. 

I mp Cuaries, second Duke of Albany, 
the youngest of vur Dukes, who has just turnes 
i3, if report be correct, not only one of th 


most clever members of our Royal Family, but 
certainiy one of the brightest children to be | 
found ia the United Kingdom. The young 


Duke’s taste for music is, it appears, very 

pronounced ; but the Queea is very averse to 

asving hia musical education hurried on, She is 

) means desirous of having an infant prodigy, 

na the way ofa pianist or violinist in the 

al Family, It is said that this child iv per- 

tly conversant, however—by ear, of course— 

ith touch of the best classical music, such, for 

xouple as Peethoven’s. The little feilow is, 

moreover, very strong in his ‘ikes and dislikes, 
and strongly objects to being contradicted 


Tie drawing-room at White Lodge in which | 


Royal christening took place, is a sprcious 
‘partment overlooking the Park ; the furniture 
bad tac tiy been removed, and in front of the 

ntral wiadow was piaced the golden — which 


108 served as a font for christening of al! the | 


‘Jueen’s deseéndants who were born in Bing! and, 
it was placed on a pedestal covered with crimson 
if wud a chair for the ( se! stood close ir 
Tas christening robe wor 

\ quite historic garment, lent } by the Queen, 


| of whose children and grandchildren it has | 


worn on similar occasions, The robe is of 
ton lace over white satin, with a sash at the 
st, caught on the left side with a rosette. 
® is algo @ square of white satin covered with 
ud a sweet little lace cap with rosettes 


ce skirt of the christening robe is finished off | 


white ribbon ruching. When the Princess 
Rs “ ‘| was baptized it was at Buckingham Palace 
1an apartment fitted up for the ocvasion ; and 
“0th sponsors and lookers-on were in grand 
y, the Queen hereelf wearing Orders and 
bie famous diadem which usual'y adorned her 
ai at the opening of Parliame: ut aud other 
solemnities, The christening of the Prince of 
Wales came offin 3t. George's Jhapel, Windsor 
Cast ie, and was @ much more effective affair, 
owing to the imposing surroundings, 








by the Prince | 





STATISTICS, 


Ir would require eight hundred thousaad full | 


moons to preduce a day as bvillisnt ax ove of 


cloudless sunshine. 


THE postmen of London together wa’. some- | 


thing like 48,350 miles per day, a distance »early 
equal to twice the circumference of the glu oe. 
Tee largest death-rate of any city in the 


world frum the use of alcobo!, is recorded in | 


Stockholm, the Swedish capital, The number 
of deaths from this cause is ninety in one thou- 
sand, 

Tere are 5,925 lighthouse statioas in the 
world. Of these England has §17 ; the United 
tates 802 ; Canada and Newfoundland 491: 


and France comes fourth with 444 lights. The ; 


whole of Europe has 3,477 lighthouses or 
stations, 





GEMS. 


Auways jook af your troubles through the 
wrong end of ap opera glase, Examine your 
joys with a microscope 

INTELLIGENC2 is a luxury, sometimes useless, 


according to the use one makes of it. 
¥rienpsuir hath the skill ana obser vation of 


the best physician, che diligen ve aud vigilance of | 8 


the best nurse, and the tenderness wa patience 
of the best nother. 

Writs your name in kindness, love, and 
merey on che hearts of thousands you come in 


contact with year by year, aud you will never be | 


forgotten. 

Tus same self-respect which preven 
honourable man from doiug in secret that 
he would be ashamed do openly, should 
prevent him from wilerating within himself 4 


| single wish which his best judgment disapproves, } 
| or luis highest moral conception repudiates, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


er me 


Satry Lroyx,—One quart of four rifted wit 


three «mall teaspoonfuls of baking powder, Beat | 


two eggs with two tablespooniuls of sugar ; add 
three tablespoonfuls of melted butter and one 


pintof milk ; atir in the flour anda teaspooulu! | , 


of salt. Bake, 
Canam Fuirrsrs.—Put one avd a half cups of 
milk into a double kettle, scald and thicken wit! 


eggs and then bread crumbs, and put int. a wire 


basket a few ata time snd plunge tnto hot lard ; | 


sprinkle with fine sugar and serve hob. 
Omecet Sovrrie.-—Keat the yolks of four eB 


; until light, theu add a teaspoonful of salt, half 


teaspoonful of vanilla and a tablespoouful of pow- 
dered sugar, Best the whites of six eggs until 
stiff and fold them in the yolks. Put iate 
buttered pudding-dish, Cook in a moderate 
oven about fifteen minutes or until well puffed 
up and brown. Serve at once, 


Cases Srraws.—Grate threespoonfule of any | 


kind of cheese. Add three tablespoonfuls of 
flour, a little red pepper and salt. Add to dry in- 
gredienis one tablespoonful of melted butter, one 


of water, and the yolk of an egg. Koll thin ne | 
for cookies, cut in strips five inches long and one | 


half inch wide, Bake fifteeo miniter. Serve on 
plave and 1 doily, Build the straws up 
like a log cabin : 

CHERKY Ro.t.-—Roll a rice puff paste into a 
very thin sheet ; spread over it * thick layer of 
rich etewed cherries (with as little juice as 
possible.) Commencing at one side, roll carefully 


until all the fruit ie enclosed in the paste. Pinch | 


together at the ends, tie up ia a strong cotton 
cloth, and drop into boiling water. The water 
must be kept boiling until the roll is done-— 
pbout half an hour, Serve with sweet sauce, 


| which is the door 


MiS¢ ELLANEOUS. 


In § Stuttgart there is a rosebush which cx 


is 
y space of 230 equare fet 


RATHER trunks were used in Rome as early 
LeaTuER trunks were used in Nome as ea 
the times of Cresa 

A curtTatn forest plant in Japan grows to 
about six feet high iu three wee! 

MoorisH# women uever celebrate their birth- 
days, and few of them kuow their own ages, 


Tur Singalese, after extracting the ! 


| from the bee, chew up the in: ct itsell 


Tur age of both parties s always gi 
Spa lish 1 arriage annouaocepents, 

For years the regular employment of Hawaiian 
we uk. has been the making of a road up the 


volcano o° ‘Kilane 


SMoK} as act permitted in railway 
riages until » Ga mavy foreign lines smol 
if 80 genera! | carriages are set apart for 


ij stuckers, an: gv la ielied, 


Gunmay historian esys that the menu card 
celebrated its four hundredth anniversary in 


11889. It was first used, he declares, by Duke 
| Henry of Br« 


ick at che session of the German 
Reichstag tegensbury iu 1489, 

A USEFU! muetard-p has heen invented i: 
Germany by Aico sh the uutidy spoon is a ed 
with, the mustard being ol sti ied by prestu 
spring, the vpeniag bei gz aunts é 
on relesse of the sprin 

Norway is to adopt a unifo 

of that country from Juuuary 
mean time will be that 

een degrees east of Greenwicl 
nearly every veality in Norway has 


1 local time, 


A RECENTLY discovered allcy of 


| copper is saic ¢ » practically a pew u 


has remarkavle resistance to suddar 
continued strains, and is expected 0 


1 important a material in manufa. 


bronze 

Ty 152% Luther and Melaucthon drew up @ 
cheine o popular @ oducat on whic ia followed 
in the German achwu: fur seventy-five years, 


| The first class learned to read, write, aud sing 


the second class studied Latin grammar, 
and the Scriptures ; the third, arithmetic, J 
and | aetoric. 

HorsesHors of compressed paper bays 
roduced into the artillery aud caval 

an Army. The shee is made of ehee! 


| parchmens paper cemented with a preparation oi 
| turpentine, Spanish white, lac, and boiled linseed 
{oi The separate layers aro stamped out, 
"It > with } ; 
ove half cupful of flour, season with nutmeg ; 

| when cold and solid, cat into cubes, roll in beaten 


cemented, and consolidated by a hydraulic press, 
When dry the shoe is rasped to At each horse 

In Paris and other large towns in Frane 
emale bootblacks are inc { 
They wear a peculiar 


i the Sisters of ilercy 


arance rather neat 


quetry easily betrays 


Not s fow 
with ove t hands, 
Marr of the Chinese villages are constracte 

of mud though » OOM C lity of brick may be 
had for those who can 4 t. The house 
have 10 outside ude nd but one opeving, 
‘i enings for light are 
upon inner courts or bac! ic yards, and a are wit sont 
: Tue eaves are 2 ide t project, 80 as to 

out the rain, and in doing so, exclude much 


light as well. Blia is wade of slats are sometimes 


> . od ‘ " ay + ? 
' used, and thin, lighe paper pasted over the slats 


erves to keep ott some of the cold air and Jet in 
s little lig The houses are invariably 
storey hig, and at the bottom of this cu 


la superstition that higi houses would inter 
| ea the apirits of the at " Pupg Chui” az 


fiend them, b es. disaster upc 
house or vil lage. “A Cr » village has no 


u 


| in coramon with those of t this country ; th 


no gardens or lawns; the houses are 
huddled together, and presens fror 
the aspecy © 
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‘7 
ee oor) elation Sanaa “ masala 
9 Sannnesseom om — cern nan oe ese =e Mev ~ 2 
‘i NTS { Woremo.—Find out their headquarters and inject | ANnx10.3 Es" —U r no circumstances give you 
ROTICES TO CORRESP ON DEN {| earbolic or diloted paraffin, Their extirpation, when | self sucl hance for wratchednesa. There is many 
gs ' once firmly established, is a work of time and dificulty. | woman who has trusted to the promises ofa man, a 
— j Be aE fond | utter reaching the city bas een cast off amd left ty 
| Lover OF THI ONDON READER.’ — Se a eenag: | ACar? f you marry at all, let it be im your own town 
Consul’ a solicitor | secreted in the house of @ testator after his decease | 204 py your own clergyman. 
‘ forme part of the residu lary estate under the will, and the sas Deecan’ wits te i haidile 
v It Mu! t xecutors are ex.titled to its custody. j Kk NCY. nord m gs mace b lan & 8 
‘ t the War ¢ hie ca ‘ va «ye | @lmonds, aud taking thelr weight in sugar; poi 
. itiaaa ony ; L. 8.—The coin as described is not known to us ES | them in'u mortar to a paste, and pour on {t boilic 
aa t hava snae fcr home brewing | may be referred to in some coin book ,which | rotlk. After itis ccld, stminit. it makes, as you ets 
Tha} Mav. 1847, waa a Wed- | tbe addresses of dealers tu old coins, and wht 1 «a pleasant drink for invalids, for whom itia usua 
‘NT HeADSE The 19th May, 16 was * | obtained i most bookstores. prepared, - od 
; we o “ » withaw ' ' yi 7 
The charves named seem very ex- | ,,0-,3-—A man may foot in ant water without me _e | Monuy Bawy.--Anawer an invitation to attend a 
’ ~~The Arees nam cy his hands or feet if he bas the preserve of mind to | party, the theatre, a concert, or # social gathering as 
4 | throw his head back, and allow the body to sink to 0 |b ohon an possible ; and if anything should oceur to pre. 
ep One t is clearly a case for regular medi- | poeition it will taen naturally take. | vent your compliance with the invitation after its 
Men | Urcewr.—We nally cannot give the Stamp language | acceptance, do not dolay stating the reason of your 
> or AF It ia a case for a solicitor to | wzain, as we have ven it so many times of late, but | inabuity to go a8 you engaged to do. 
x jm ae ‘refer you to tne last a unabe rin which it appeared | Rp p You should sponge them well with tepid water 
The } stew vould be the beat person | ~ -No. 1616. You write a very fair hand. to get out the soda tf you can do so, and when they are 
to for *! D at the docké e iN ArxreTy.-You are not obliged to maiutain a | balf dry rub in csctor oil with the warm palm of the 
. - | son who is of age to get ‘bis own Hving and is able to | hand to force it ‘hrough the pores, aud wear them at 
pEx Al groea ¢ ish nay 1a york; but, if he becomes chargeable to the parish, | intervals fora eiorttuae. By this treatment you may 
) } the , you are Mable for his maintenance in the work. | restore the softness. 
t not gal to x ars roney OD | house | ADRIENNE --Pat two ounces of butter into a stewpan, 
ate premises. _ | Hesrrarow.—If a friend, one whom you know, has | — oo saat ee ee ag ata 
‘ rm ld be t I er persons to ce in your abil! r sensible advice, is pper aud coo i 
‘ . in wer S ‘ orhed a m ofit by yo y rienes ‘of the past, | wooden spoon until they begin to thicken. Distr 
i no hesitation in saying to bio. what the truth } caually over six rounds of nicely buttered t 
Mav Ye Try iurmigating the in with camphor iii- - * aia ‘ sprinkis with a little grated cheese or bam and cat as 
way Pp Some about you. | hot az possible, 
: ; are ae eae AMAT#UR.-—-Do not play too frequently even if urged 
r - ~ , an o SIMPY | to continue by your admirers, A fow select pieces | MiarR air Myigs.—To over ome this drawback t 
ractante Of " Has | well played will reflect more credit upon you, particu: | eS oe le circles, i pooeense aseneary 
tisa very dificult job; you id not make larly if truly ap preciated, then — others performed | rey! nan Sle se . fees pede the eauianien be 
\ att e} sucultur 4 4. reso: A ) a 
be stuff, ' | st the suggestion of the uncul has to confront. He may not succeed at first, but to a 
E.--We know of nothing cold that would answer | comparatively short time he will find that each trial 
86. | makes the following one easy to bear. 
vt ‘ine a ag | me apes” POOR Bianca ae.--Tan and redness of the face can be 
rovely sort ; sida) . | removed by a little time und some soothing application. 
: = me for cot a | Of, @ trearure past gold is the middle-aged girl— | Cold Geena, vonsiiite or ouniadiian of tie ‘oa ery 
Racer Oxg.-~Any bookeeller will procure for you | Mesnin, thirty to forty—ao more ; ’ 8 Pp i 
2 work on wedding etiquette | And the heart that she give» is a well-epring of love he redness cumes from recent exposure to the sun and 
; . 4. tatce har | Ok the com Wbels Geickia of vere. _ | wind. There are some people who have constitutionally 
Burm Morane..—-We recor = u to take he: oe . 2 es | red faces, This can only be removed by proper medical 
ne tho larg naon spite | . j ay bie t ause. 
ae) t : a , . | For man iu her dreams is a glorified thing, | treatraeat, whtch depends eatirely upon the caus 
Dova,—No doubt you could find some dealer who | Though she knows all hie folblea and sins ; | .O. B.—¥ou must either scrape all the existing varnica 
ve Willing .o buy if as a curius And the throne of her heart is s throne for a king, | off your chaire with bits of glass, eand-papering in 
cing y g “papering 
~—~A pereon under ty y.one cannot bind him With no sad thoughts of bright miyht-have- deena. | curves you cannot otherwise reach, or you may get the 
7 a parinorahip agreement, } | chatrs cloan by scrubbing with strong hot soap-aud-soda 
erebr ; ~ . , | But ehe knows what he wonts, and she Joes not | solution; when thoroughly dry after scouring, g° over 
iv.—-Make it with hot water. Iti fax easier, and delude | them once or twice with walaut spirit varnteh f 
bit cool to tepid j Her fancy with girlhood’s mist “4 | any colourman), and your desired result will be 
G.~-The teet of a good plano ia thatit will not only That the sovercign called man is to be her fond slave, | attained. 
hut wear the strain of concert pitch tH And to yield his whole life for her ~ ke. | Brx.—A haramock bung according to rule shou!d be 
Ax Ory Reaprn.—A step-father is not compelled to | Doctor O, W. Holmes, in referri: to her, | six and a quarter feet from the ground at the head, and 
nha akan: shitinnent alta ties nai ait diene m ee sige Be | three and thres-quartera above the ground at the foot 
im in s Udren after the age of sixteen. | asan “ungathered roge,” was all right | . 
7S wet < - tq | ead. The rope that secures the head end shouil be 
--Onl solicitor can tal the probable | Sut, remember, the rose blooms far down the Gd | tess than-Swalen inches, and that at the foot should 
a your explatatng the cireumstancee | PRR gia 1) +} = liot | measure four anda half fect. Arranged in this way, 
°. O.—Eo is not Hable any of dsdts tle wilt And at eventide still there fs light. | the lower ag te swing ft eely, and the head be kept 
7 have eoutracted previous to murriage } Sho brings to the man of her leisurely choice | com: “2 ” . wher: ug nearly stationary. 
Sy arrros.—-You would require m & previ 1s instruc: | ill the fruitage and vintage of life, | .S. ¥.—Ordinary white lead made of the consistency 
' nd training, which would be vensl | “A heart that is far past the refen of cay | of creara, “ ith varnish and turpeutine, makes admirable 
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